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RUSSIA AND POLAND THROUGH 
AMERICAN OPERA GLASSES 


By Lubov Keefer 


Johns Hopkins University and 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 


No opera libretto makes so fantastic a tale as the life 
ofthe German playwright, stage-director, statesman—com- 
poser, and spy who by a circuitous route coined for America 
its definitive operatic moulds of Slavic life and history. If 
they are stereotyped and anemic, it is because August Fred- 
eric Kotzebue had little respect for the libretto as an art 
form. Nor was his contact with Russia conducive to more.! 

After he was brought up at Weimar under the personal 
surveillance of Goethe, Wieland, and Klinger,* his consum- 
ing passion was the stage. How he acquired the composer's 
mow-how is a mystery.’ In any case, his varied gifts 
brought an offer from the “German Theater” at Saint Peters- 
burg, as aide to F. M. Bawr, Catherine the Great’s famous 
bridge and canal expert.* Kotzebue’s first work on Russian 
soil was a five-act tragedy anticipating PuSkin-Musorgskij's 
Boris Godunov, save that the writer preferred to make of 
Demetrius, Zaar von Moskau (Saint Petersburg, 1782), a 
teal, though dethroned, prince. (In invoking Lessing’s “po- 
ttic license” he reckoned without the ukase of Peter's to the 
contrary, and subsequently had to recant.)> We know noth- 
ing of the music, but the loss is hardly serious.® 

This brush with the law discouraged Kotzebue from any 
immediate further excursions into Russian lore. Buta 
travelogue through France provides the only reliable record 
ofhis pulse for Russian art and, incidentally, for his own 
musical stature. Spiritually, culturally, even scenically, 
he found Paris inferior to the “Queen of the North.” A 
Rousseauist, he was alarmed at the average Frenchman's 
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blatant disregard for historic truth and for nature, his lack 
of sensitivity and scholarship. He lamented the scant and 
puny orchestras, crude stage machinery, and strained wit,’ 
His next post, at the Vienna “Burgtheater,” brought 
more than its share of exalted connections and prestige— 
and friction. For some unknown reason, unless it be to im. 
bue American opera with authentic Slav atmosphere, he was 
arrested at Mitau and sent to Siberia (in his satchel he car. 
ried a diary of his daily trespasses, 4 la Benjamin Frank- 
lin).® His exile, although eliciting from him a simile of 
Tamino’s fire-and-water ordeal, was on the whole rewarding 
and flattering: because of Tsar Paul’s edict banning works 
in foreign languages, Kotzebue’s Russian translations en- 
joyed great popularity among the more genteel of the many 
petty officials.? One of them brought to the Emperor's atten- 
tion Kotzebue’s latest playlet, Der alte Leibkutscher Peter 
des Dritten (Leipzig, 1799)—one of a score of “true anec- 
dotes” whose only merit consists in the fact that it saved the 





author.'® He received not only his liberty, but the Director. 
ship of the German Theater, a Royal purse, the title of 
Court Counsellor, and endless bonanzas, including the priv- 


ilege of being his own censor." 


He repaid these favors with a whole series of operettas, 
All are full of Russian patriotism. Dir Zurtickkunft des Va- 
ters (Leipzig, 1802) depicts the joy ‘of an old soldier at the 
good luck of his children, wards of the Paul-endowed “Noble 
Orphanage.” In a similar sycophantic vein are the musicals 
Der Russe in Deutschland (Tibingen, 1806), a four-act dith- 
yramb in alexandrines in honor of the fatherland and the 
amiable Alexander; the one-acter Der Kosak und der Frei- 

willige (Leipzig, 1814), and Der Flussgott Niemen und noch 
Jemand (1814), both glorifying t the Holy Alliance and che vic- 
tory of the valiant “Russian Bear” over the remnants of 
Bonaparte’s columns. In tone and probably artistry they fo- 
low the pattern established by the German-Italian imports to 
the court. 

As for the Poles, Kotzebue learned to appreciate their 
exploits through collaboration with Tepper von Ferguson, 
pupil of Albrechtsberger, and F. D. Sprewitz, prominent 
music publisher.'* An avalanche of Polish dances and 
“chants” was currently pouring from the Russian presses, 
the Warsaw purges notwithstanding. 

Just before his assassination by a German student, 
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Kotzebue crowned his two-hundred-odd plays, novels, and 
poems with a couple of histories of Russia, Poland, and Bo- 
hemia, and with translations from the poet DerZavin.” 

Those did not enrich his mental image of Slav life. Anyway, 
Kotzebue was hardly a great dramatist, and even less a mu- 
sician. But he had an uncanny feel for the stage, and en- 
joyed a key position in its fortunes. No major social prob- 
lem escaped his attention. His Gargantuan output and lively 
dialogue were translated into every conceivable language, 
and treated musically by composers of the first magnitude, 
from Beethoven!* down to the numerous arrangers of ballad- 
operas in the New World.” 

What saved Dunlap’s New York troupe from disaster and 
provided the “only islands of safety” for the moribund stage 
at the end of the eighteenth century were Kotzebue’s problem 
plays The Stranger and Lovers’ Vows, whose “degenerate 
Rousseau-Werthers, of exaggerated sentimentality, strained 
coincidence, and high-flown platitudes waé sparked an out- 
burst of moral-and-marriage controversies.'’ Dunlap made 
use of the theater-hiatus caused by a periodic yellow-fever 
quarantine in 1799 in New York by translating Kotzebue’s 
Falsche Scham (False Shame, 1798) and turning the farce 
Wildgang as Wild-Goose Chase into a two-act comic opera, 
published by the composer James Hewitt.'® But the most 
exotic and spectacular of Kotzebue’s New World successes 
proved to be Graf Benjowsky, or The Conspiracy of Kam- 
schatka (1795), Dunlap's first night receipts ringing up the 
tune of $800. 

A “tragi-comedy” in five long acts, it presents a ver- 
bose and unsavory exposition of the grande passion, blind 
loyalty and violent treason, eruptive love and all-out cunning. 
Inthis black-and-white sketch everything and everyone is 
out of focus: the gullible Governor of the Peninsula; his love- 
starved, wooden daughter “Athanasia”; the eternally drunk 
idiot of a Hetman; the pompous Count and barbarous Cos- 
sacks, whose names and the general desolation of the place, 
“every hut a jail,” strike the only true nuance. The first- 
nighters were “much gratified, and expectation, though on 
tip-toe, fully satisfied, the costume of Russia and Siberia 
strictly conformed to, and the snow and scene of Kamschat- 
ka, would have been invaluable in the dog days.”!? 

Actually, Count Auguste Maurice de Benévskij was a 
Hungarian who fought in the Seven Years War with the 
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Austrians on Polish soil against the Russians, indulged to 
his heart's content in murder and plunder, took Madagascar 
and became its viceroy, but was killed by the French for 
bringing an American-English company to colonize it. The 
convention of the lyric stage demanded a love intrigue: both 
in Kotzebue’s version (music by A. Duval) and that of the 
eminent French composer Francois Boiéldieu, another of 
the Petersburg imports, the hero is trapped between love 
and duty. Another convention, more surprising in view of 
the political setup, ruled that the line of demarcation be- 
tween the Poles and their oppressors should be passed over 
ever so lightly (it is impossible to clearly identify the par- 
ticular breed).*° 

The Dunlap run encompassed only four nights; one 
might have expected better. When Catherine, in the last 
stages of the American Revolutionary War, tied Europe's 
non-combatants into the so-called “Armed Neutrality,” the 
persistent myth that she thus saved American Independence 
made her emissaries doubly welcome.*! True, the mutila- 
tion and ultimate erasure of the Polish kingdom from the 
map provoked a tidal wave of New World sympathy, but the 
French debacle stole the spotlight of public opinion. 

Slav subjects in American opera, mainly of the exotic 
variety, were not unknown. There must have been some 
reciprocal curiosity concerning mores. Maryland and Pem 
sylvania had benefitted music-wise from the presence of 
Count Dmitry A. Galitzin, missionary and founder of the 
self-supporting Loreto colony, who imbued them with some- 
thing of the culture of his father, Privy Counsellor to the 
Empress and her ambassador at the court of Louis XV at the 
Hague. Even more famous was Galitzin’s mother Amalia, 
the “German Sand,” admired by Goethe and Diderot, and us- 
ing her children as guinea pigs for Flirstenberg’s ideas on 
“progressive” education and music.” 

Theater-wise, Storace-Cobb’s Siege of Belgrade, com- 
piled from Michael Kelly’s and Martin y Soler’s Una cosa 
rara (1786) just before this outstanding Spanish-Italian con- 
poser joined the Saint Petersburg troupe, proved as attrac- 
tive to the colonies as to the mother country.” It accomp- 
lished in “one step the transition from ballad farce to the 
captivating splendor of the Italian drama.”** Fitted out by 
the “American” horn player Victor Pelissier with additional 
overtures it served as an ideal vehicle for the male stars 
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Tyler, Phillips, Plumer, and the fabulous Hodgkinson in the 
roles of the dashing “Seraskeer” and “Count Cohenburg.” A 
less spectacular bid for Slav atmosphere was made in Mor- 
ton's romantic but spineless Zorinski, with its mélange of 
“misanthropes, impregnable castles and wronged maidens 
in semi-barbarous Poland and Russia,” and its hodgepodge 
of “Casimirs, Radzanos, Zarkos, Witzkis, and Rachels.” 
The Dutch composer Peter A. von Hagen (settled in Charles- 
ton, S.C., 1774) had a hand in its musical tailoring. 
Edgar Allan Poe’s father, David, essayed with a vary- 

ing degree of success the past of “Leczinsky” in Fawcett's 
“grand serious pantomime” The Brazen Mask, or Alberto 
and Rosabella, while his mother, as Mrs. Hopkins, lent her 
enchanting voice and presence to sundry Slav-tinted musi- 
cals by Kotzebue.*® For Kotzebue’s name exerted a magic 
without parallel in America. Oscar Sonneck, the impecca- 
ble musicologist, lists his Cossack and Volunteer as the 
“first American operatic performance in the U. S.” A tan- 
talizing statement, to be sure, but unfortunately Sonneck 

does not choose to substantiate it further, or reveal the iden- 
tity of the composer “Brown,” one of a half-dozen or more 
musical practitioners in America by 1814. Besides, many 
other Kotzebue-inspired operas and ballets had preceded it. 
His Reconciliation (Die VersShnung, 1798), scheduled for 
performance by the Old American Company, was finally pro- 
duced in Peter Marcge’s dress in Baltimore in 1799. A 

team of versatile Britishers domiciled in the New World, 








*BJames Hewitt and Raynor Taylor, set Kotzebue’s Pizarro 


the following year. Pelissier embroidered with his tunes 
mother classic, The Virgin of the Sun (1791-97). But the 
widest use of Kotzebue’s librettos was made by the pianist- 


*Bconductor Alexander Reinagle (died Baltimore, 1809): Dib- 


din’s Misers, soe ag Joanna of Montfaucon, The Cor- 
sicans, The Blind Boy, Sigh £ of a a Daughter, The The Count ‘of 
Burgundy, and the ballet La Peyrouse, the tale of a nav naviga- 
tor with wives in both hemispheres. Reinagle’s interest in 





‘B Russia was sparked by his collaborator and in-law, the cho- 


teographer Duport. 
The era of the messianic Alexander, with John Quincy 
Adams, himself an inveterate opera fan, installed at the 
American outpost at Saint Petersburg, saw a spurt of Rus- 
sian things across the Ocean. Shield-O'Keefe’s Love in a 
Canp, or Patrick in Russia (or Prussia), an old stand-by, 
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was revived. Addison-Kelly’s Russian Impostor, a recent 
hit (London, 1809), crossed the ocean immediately. But ty 
presence in America of John Braham, the original “Sir 
Huon” in Weber's Oberon, helped seal the popularity of his 
“serio-comic” opera Narenski, or The Road to Yarostaf, 
excerpts from which were whistled the width and breadth o 
the land.?’ 

The hoary and horrendous tale of Benjowsky, rechris- 
tined The Exile, and accompanied by Reynold’s music, was 
provided with fresh names, bridges spanning the Volga to 
“Moscow Square,” an emblazoned coronation scene, and 
more gorgeous snow, in 1806.¥ The Exile, or Russian 
Daughter becomes an indispensable i item of the theater cir. 
cuit after Borodino, challenged by its German counterpart, 
Waldemar. The story received a shot in the arm and deep 
undertones through the December Uprising, when the noted 
Italian composer Donizetti evolved Gli Esilati in Siberia, 
ossia Otto Mesi in Due Ore (1827), “which did not succeed in 
the U. S.% The tale cr crops up again in 1836 as Elizabeth of 
Russia (with “Serwitz, Baron Atradov, Alexina, and Cather 
ine”), and a decade later soars to fame as Tekeli, or Hor- 
rors of Slavery, or Alexina the Exile of Siberia. Russia's 
overt despotism kept the interest alive. It is revealing thai 
nowhere does Catherine figure as heroine: the more spicy 
and intimate details of her career were hardly compatible 
with Americans’ prudery or exalted notion concerning the 
sanctity of the throne. 

The necessary exception is Sophia Catherine, oder Die 
Grossfiirstin (1850) by Friedrich von Flotow, a ludicrous 
tale in which the Stettin girl, a mixture of Amazon and fille 
du regiment, passes her twin admirers on to where they 
might do more good. The “Grand Duke’s” presence is never 
explained; the ubiquitous “Ivan Petrovité” has been split in 
two, and an entire palace made of ice, candelabra and all, 
looks down at a Cossack-Tatar ballet. Although Flotow’s 
opera Martha (1847) enjoyed a popularity second to none in 
America, there is no indication that audiences ever clam- 
ored for his Grossfirstin. 

Still another stream of Siberian moisture flows froma 
later work of Kotzebue’s, Fedora (1812), a one-acter with 
music by F. J. Schmidt, a “true tale,” taken from La jeune 
Siberienne (1805) by the Italian J. M. Xavier de Maistre 
(1764-1852). A ravishing stranger whose antecedents are 
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wrapped in mystery is making her home with a wealthy land- 
owner, “Major Vittikov,” and his sister “Marie” on the high- 
way between the two capitals, The Major's infatuation for 

he girl suffers a setback when, pressed by suspicion from 
afamily friend, another “Ivan Petrovit,” she confesses to 
having come, passport-less, from Siberia. But the Tsar 
descends at the split-second moment, and touched by the 
girl's loyalty to her father (a general in disgrace for whose 
sake she has trekked the whole distance from Tobolsk) helps 
celebrate the nuptials. Actually, Fedora and Benjowsky 
converge in Donizetti’s Esilati, as they undoubtedly did in 
many other impromptu extravaganzas. 

Fedora displayed a marvelous “constitution” and virility 
and moved the prolific French dramatist Victorien Sardou 
and Italian composer Umberto Giordano to spice up the story 
with bicycle races, besides an abundance of intrigue, poison, 
nihilists, and spies (1898). The same composer's Siberia 
(1903) is a jumble of high sentiment and carnal lust, cen- 
tered around a nebulous but all the more high-minded maid. 
By this time the railroad has transformed “No Man's Land” 
into a semblance of reality. Indeed, the Trans-Baikal 
mines and the barracks at Omsk strike one as the only cred- 
ible features in the conglomeration of babas, Cossacks, 
rich Poles, and richer Jews, reassembled at the dénoue- 
ment in true musical-comedy fashion. Both operas could 
count on a substantial following in the U. S. 





If Catherine failed to inspire a single magnum opus, 
this role was fully realized by Peter I. His was the advan- 


tage of distance, and of at least one, or more, masquer- 
ades .>° 


With the librettist J. N. Bouilly (author of Cherubini’s 
Water Carrier and Beethoven's Fidelio) as right-hand man, 
the Belgian composer A. E. Grétry produced in 1790 a four- 
act “comedy,” Pierre le Grand, with the avowed purpose of 
having the “divine” Louis and his blue-blooded subjects em- 
wate the example of the self-effacing magnanimous Tsar (if 
dull barbarians could be transformed overnight into lofty 
humans, what might not be the course of the thrice-superior 
Latins ?).°1_ The argument presents Peter working incognito 
at Saardam for the master-builder George Morris, and in 
love with a painfully virtuous and intelligent young widow, 
Catherine. Actually, l'amour, toujours l'amour is the leit- 
motif: with Count “Menzikof” as the deus ex machina 
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Catherine engineers the union of the carpenter's daughter [poltav 
(“Caroline”) and an impecunious but high-born orphan plot. 
(“Alexis”). Her own with Peter is just as securely tied at Ipeter 
the end. H 
America did not vibrate too strongly to the magic of [ffor th 
this opus, any more that to that of a better established op- ior Di 
era manufacturer, Andrew Cherry, whose Wooden Walls play t 
(Covent Garden, 1807) present a variation on the same 1837; 
theme. Here, every element of the drama—the comical, posed 
rhetorical, and timely—is expanded: Peter’s concern for §stitut 
his people is deeper; Catherine’s philosophy more rational- Bprette 
ized; the “tuning of his fibers by her gentleness” more deft; B ("Pet 
Michael, the lover, has won his spurs defending his father. \ 
land; the carpenter trades his boat-models with the British, §*pru 
and the display of arms and arts resolves into gorgeous much 
transparencies 28 “Swa 
Die Jugend Peter des Grossen, an “operetta” by the crow 
versatile Austro-Hungarian musician Joseph Weigl (pre- Burtc 
ceded by Peter der Grosse, Kai ser von Russland by the Pete 
German C. G. Hempel, 1770, , and followed by La Jeunesse § The ( 
de Pierre, by E. L. Vivier, 1860) follows the ‘pre—estab- ingen 
lished lines safe for a more kittenish “Katinka” (“Gregor"-B the T 
carpenter; “Fedora”~—wife; “Marina”—daughter). 33 in Petrol *Mox 
il Grande, ossia un Geloso di Tortura (1827) by the Paisiel. eral | 
lo-trained Nicola Vaccai (Paisiello served as court—musi- § was « 
cian for Catherine the Great), the subplot overshadows the 
figures of the Tsar and his escort, already husband and roma 
wife.** However, the change is irrelevant both history- ani ans. 
drama-wise (the jealousy of one “Captain Paolo” is the mail couk 
theme). The Irish composer T. S. Cooke and the German §no o: 
Flotow each contributed his own version of Peter's valor anil Maz 
his romance with Catherine, without illumining heretofore § with 
dark episodes and without adding to their considerable fame § strir 
in the New World.™ tray: 
It was but natural that the sensational conductor Louis § mon 
Antoine Jullien, who gave America at mid-century a taste § Maz 
of the blatantly exhibitionist (mated to solid musicianship), 1183 
would exploit to the hilt the melodramatic potential of the § expa 
fable in his Pietro il Grande (1852). Catherine emerges a5 § man 
a vivanditre, combination of Joan of Arc and Carmen, a 
adored by the Emperor, a shipmaster (“Zeinberg”) anda § out 1 
wily Cossack-Hetman (“Rossemack”). Every time the ri- § imp 
vals conspire against their ruler’s life, be it at the dock, #§ uel ; 
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Poltava, or in the Kremlin, Catherine is on hand to bare the 
plot. She is rewarded by a ere ae coronation, after 
Peter personally annihilates the foe.*® 

However, the “definitive” account of Peter's prowess, 
forthe U. S., became Albert Lortzing’s Tsar and Carpenter 
(or Die zwei Peter, libretto by the composer, based on a 
play by A. Melesville, J. Merle, and E. de Boirie, Europe, 
1837; New York, 1851),°” if only because the author, ex- 
posed to every facet of the stage since early childhood, sub- 
stituted for the erstwhile paragon of virtue a flirtatious sou- 
-brette, and managed a double qui pro quo when her lover 
(“Peter Ivanov”) decides to impersonate the Tsar. 

What America looked for in Peter was low comedy. A 
“Drury Lane” model transferred to Gotham in 1829 made 
much of the foreign accents of Charles XII, “Dorinski,” and 
“Swartz,” while at the Circus, and the “National” theater 
crowds flocked to be amused by the prodigious William E. 
Burton as “Mynherr from Durder,” or as the “Courier of St. 
Petersburg.” Yet another outgrowth of the “Peter” genesis, 
The Gunmaker of Moscow, was built around the story of the 
ingenious Sylvanus Cobb, on the staff of the Ledger. Here 
the Tsar’s partners in clowning are “Ruric” (H. Howe), 
“Monk Alaric,” and the “Duke of Tula,” together with sev- 
eral deformed supernumeraries. Brougham, the producer, 
was cast as both “Peter” and “Vladimir.”™ 

If Peter gradually slipped from favor it is because his 
romance lacked the chief ingredient for survival: equestri- 
ans. No single episode or figure no matter how glamorous 
could vie in early America with the allure of the steed, and 
no one demonstrated it more eloquently than the hetman Ivan 
Mazeppa. As everyone knows, Mazeppa paid for an affair 
with a married Ukrainian of high station by being raced, 
stripped, on a wild horse through the steppe (that he be- 
trayed Peter to become a Swedish henchman seemed of no 
moment). From the day that Milner’s romantic drama, 

a played New Orleans “first time in America” 

1832),°’ and probably considerably earlier, no hamlet in the 
expanding territory of the U. S. was ever without the horse- 
man. 

His was a “kingdom that knew no wrong,” with or with- 
out the poem by Richmond Hill, with or without the various 
impersonators of the doomed rider: J. M. Fields, Emman- 
wel and Oceana Judah, Lewellen; and then even without 
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the hero, for eventually the beast, or rather whole dynas- 
ties of them, usurped the show. The characters no longer 
mattered; there was a flexible meeting ground of West and 
East, with castellans, khans, pans, and odalisques. The 
devil-ridden quadruped gained glory and notoriety from th 
feats of the “beautiful, mysterious, daring Adah Isaacs 
Menken of New Orleans, whose ascents and descents on the 
bare back of the steed, and almost her own, in 1861 so 
shocked the reviewer of the Tribune that he fulminated in 
Olympic wrath (1866) against the concourse of dissolute 
males to the grievous discredit of acting.”® 

Kate Fisher introduced a personal bit into the stunt, 
and Charlotte Crampton became so acclimatized in it that 
she all but rocked staid Boston by repeating it in its street; 
Soon the minstrels adopted Mazeppa: Stuart Robson, and 
Hooley’s, with dare-devil Kate Raymond on the “fiery un- 
tamed nag.” 

The charger was again to Timour the Tartar (1818) wh 
tender passion was to Peter, and snow to The Exile. Its b 
getter, N. G. Lewis (also of the thriller The Castle-Spectre 
designed the drama as an “excuse to introduce cavalry, "but 
doubting its acting ability tailored the play so that the ani- 
mals could be omitted. They never were. Managers hired 
their horses (Caldwell of New Orleans) before they looked 
for impersonators for the bloody “Afghan,” murderer and 
traitor, and of the stunning “Zerilda” for whom he gives up 
China and India. Even the “African boys in golden chains 
and ostrich feathers” faded into air as soon as the protag- 
onist engaged in equatic horse-back duels. What is more, 
actors and audiences displayed perfect political neutrality. 

While horses climbed proscenium stairs, New Yorkers 
applauded the Poles, Russians, and Tatars peopling the tale 
of Lodoiska (1871), laid on the border, at Ostrapold, and set 
to music successively by L. Cherubini, R. Kreutzer, and 
S. Mayr.*! The first two, in open competition, achieveda 
high degree of artistry and success on both sides of the wa- 
ter. Here the Asiatics headed by Kara Khan are portrayed 
as intrinsically noble and galant prototypes of Pugatev; we 
are given more or less overt hints at the tyranny of the Rus 
sians, while the Poles go the whole gamut from exemplary 
integrity to greed and cowardice. 

The coupling of Poles and Tatars was uniform. Fre- 
quently one served as foil for the other, but more often tha 
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as- Enot they melted into one iridescent local colox. If the ori- 

ger ental note is absent in the pantomime-ballets Godenski, or 

and The Skaters of Vilna, or (as it was called from 1831 on) ‘The 

‘he Orp han of Russia, in which the French-born, Baltimore- _ 

. the Emarried i Celeste and her compatriots, the breathtaking 

Ravels, made American dance-history, the peppery Olinska 

n the (1836), a “grand moving panorama on the banks of the Dne- 
per,” reinstated the union, adding mountain torrents and 

in wolves’ glens.* 











e The resemblance to Der Freischtitz, or Hunter of the 
Alps (1821) is not accidental. Weber's opera swept the 
ti whole world, not the least its new half, within a decade, as 


hat fits orchestral “model,” The Battle of Prague by Kotzwara, 
reet;had done some decades prior.” It solidified the citizenship 
of yet another musical strain, the Bohemian-Circassian. 
Bohemians of all breeds, witty and dullards, affluent and 
beggars, mothers, sweethearts, and objects of incestuous 
lust rained henceforth upon the footlights in a never-ending 
torrent, but two motifs dominate the rest: (1) the story of 
two brothers, one virtuous, the other, a knave, courting the 
same maiden, once more coined by Kotzebue in Alfred (1816), 
via Schiller’s Die Rauber, and (2) weighing the exact niche 
ofthe artist in society. To some extent this inquiry must 
have been sparked by the unprecedented influx of Slav musi- 
cal practitioners across the ocean.“ In any case the opera 
»s up @Danilova (1830) by A. C. Adam (story by Paul Duport and 
ins § Vial) is not alone in exploring the social status of a slave 
ag- turned virtuoso. Nor is the background of “Siberian Bears” 
yre, Mand Russian mots to the accompaniment of balalaikas, dud- 
lity. Bkas, and “kulaks ” exceptional.® 
rkers Other timely themes were class-contrasts and war. 
e tale—iThe Crimean conflict yielded Charles Tomlin’s Sevastopol 
ad set (1855-56) with music by the popular pianist Milon, attract- 
ind fing large crowds to New York’s “Bowery.” The play seems 
eda [ito have been better documented than most.“ In a lighter 
2 wa-Mvein the Crimean encounter enters Auber-Scribe’s Circas- 
ayed Bian, but the ultimate goal of these master-minds is revelry, 
; we Bn0t “Weltpolitik.” (Even more ribald a burlesque is Bouci- 
e Rus@cault’s adaptation of a French Dame de Pique, or The Gam- 
lary §bler's Fate, thriving with “Count Moskau, Ivan, Copeck, and 
Beresina,” as its protagonists, 1866.)* 

By this time the New World had seen and heard many 
Slavs. Russian Marches and Hymns poured together with 
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“Mazurkas” and “Krakoviaks” and anti- Russian propagang 
from the American presses and were regularly performed 
side by side at patriotic rallies.” The incendiary lectures 
of Toxman and his colleagues documented them. In 1869 
New York saw a half dozen performances of Verstovskij's 
Askold’s Tomb in the vernacular of the Agrenev-Slavjanskij 
Company, and Anton Rubinstein’s tour dispelled the myth o 
barbarism.*? When Turgenev and Dostoevskij on the one 
hand, and Borodin and Musorgskij on the other, revealed 
the profundity and pathos of the Slav psyche, activity willy. 
nilly switched to the safer zone of operetta. 

Here, the “Circassian” was fool-proof, whether brougit 
to life by the past master of the genre, the composer 
Auber, or the irresistible Johann Strauss, the “ Waltz King, 
or their peer of a more frivolous day, the Dalmatian, von 
Suppé. The latter's Fatinitsa, yet another of the Circassia 
Polish-Russian matings, could be heard simultaneously in 
every important opera house of the U.S. Among the more 
ardent disciples of these masters were the Bohemian Rudolf 
Friml, the Irish-born Victor Herbert, and the American 
“March-Tsar” John Philip Sousa. Each of them helped hin 
self with gusto to the “bon vivants” and “demi-mondaines," 
the adventurers and deposed princes found in increasing 
numbers in the unfathomable reservoir of Russia and its sa 
ellites. Even bloodshed in the Middle East, even Rasputin, 
the F. B. I. and the “Gestapo,” even the tragic Romanovs 
and their murders have proven “attractive” and “ refined” 
operetta meat.*° 





Notes 
1. See A. Kotzebue, Opern Almanach fiir 1817 (Leip- 
zig, 1816). He felt that music can speak for itself. 


2. Also, under Gellert, Haller, and Bodmer. Eventv- 
ally he became a vitriolic detractor of Goethe. 





3. A flutist, he knew music sufficiently to assume the 
role of critic, a gift, which coupled to notorious tactless- 
ness, caused his broils. 


4. Kotzebue succeeded the poet Lenz, who had devoteé 
too much time to versification. Bawr’s respect for Kotze- 
bue’s talent saved the latter from a like fate; meanwhile the 
mediocrity of the troupe discouraged the use of standard 
repertoire. See R. Aloys Mooser, Annales de la musique 
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gandifet des musiciens en Russie en XVIIl-e siécle (Mont Blanc, 
ned 1943), Pp. 319, 647. 


ares 5. C. Rabany, Kotzebue, Sa vie et son temps (Paris, 
69 1893), p. 55. 


a 
Js 6. It is next to impossible to gauge the ratio of his own 
nskij musical participation in his “operas.” 


theif §=67, A. Kotzebue, Autobiography: A Collection of the 

1€ Most Interesting and Amusing Lives Ever Published, (Lon- 

led fidon, 1827), p. ix. His fellow traveller was Bernhard A. 

rilly. FWeber (1766-1821), from whom he absorbed many a pro- 
gressive musical idea. 











rougit 8. Kotzebue’s awareness of the New World is evident 
inhis Negersklayen (1795), Die Quaker (1812), and Die In- 
dianer in England (1787; translated as The East Indian). 

The last was translated by order of Paul I and set to music 

" Bby Sarti (1729-1802), court musician at Saint Petersburg. 
‘SS josef Mire, court actor, machinist, impresario, and ballis- 
y in §ticexpert, showed in his Le Voyage du du Captaine Cooke dans 
nore gles lles Inconnues (1793) America's “remarkable decora- 
Rudolf tions, s, marches, war exercises, pyramids, curious dances,” 
at Riga, Saint Petersburg, and ontour. Amerikancy by 

_ §Fomin-Krylov was presented in 1800, together with an 

d him ‘American Ballet,” at the Seremetev Palace. (Mooser, 

1es," Annales, p. 724 and Figure 145.) 


1g 9. Kotzebue preferred Tobolsk and Irkutsk to Moscow’s 
ts sa ‘filthy, pestiferous” streets, and the muZik to European 


butin, Brobots or gluttons (Autobiography, p. 32). 


vs 10, Krasnobolskij's translation did not mention the au- 
ed” Bthor. (Rabany, Kotzebue, p. 455.) 


ll. These favors did not lighten the burden of arranging 
with Sarti Haydn’s Creation, as commissioned by the Em- 
peror. 


12. Mooser, Annales, p. 732. 


eip- 13. Anecdotes Concerning the Last King of Poland, 
Stanislaus Augustus, Paul I, and | King | Ottocar of Bohe Bohemia 
(1814-20); articles on Russian n industry and church, and 
translations. 


14. Beethoven, who had used Kotzebue’s Ruins of Athens, 
King Stephen, and Consecration of the House, begged the 
dramatist for additional works, in any media. See P. Bek- 
ker, Beethoven (New York, 1932), pp. 208-209. 


>votes 15. Among the “important” composers who have used 
* libretti by Kotzebue are Schubert, Weber, Méhul, K. Kreut- 
le t'uer, the Abbé Vogler, Destouches, together with innumera- 
ble American arrangers. 
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16. The Stranger was Drury Lane's translation of Men- 
schenhass und Reue; Lovers’ Vows, that of Covent Garden 
for The Natural Son. 


17. George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage 
(New York, 1927), II, 40-52. 


It was performed on January 24 and December 19% 
New York. See Oscar Sonneck, Early American Opera (New 
York, 1914), p. 90. 


19. Odell, Annals, II, 52. 


20. F. A. Boiéldieu (1775-1834) spent eight years as 
opera director at Saint Petersburg. He grew later extrem 
ly popular inthe U.S. 








21. Thomas A. Bailey, Russia Faces America (Cornell, 
1950), p. 19. 


22. Dr. Theodore Katerkamp, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus 
dem Leben der Firstin Amalia von Gallitzin (Minster, 182 
pp. 10-11; Daniel Sargent, Story of Prince Demetrius Au- 
gustine Gallitzin (New York, 1945), pp. 10, 28. 


23. Stephen Storace (1763-96), double bass player, 
drawing master; Michael Kelly (1762-1826), tenor, author 
of The Russians (1820); James Cobb (1750-1818), dramatist, 


24. Odell, I, 428. Performed in the U.S. on December 
30, 1796. 


25. Ibid., II, 17. Performed on March 23, 1798. Thom 
as Morton (17647-1838), a well-known dramatist. Music by 
Samuel Arnold (1740-1802), organist at Westminster Abbey, 
with additions by Van Hagen and Pelissier. 


26. Arthur Hobson Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 
1941), p. 30. o 


27. John Braham (1777-1856), who made a fortune as 
tenor and lost it as manager, wrote The Americans (1811) 
and toured the U.S. in 1840. “When the Bosom Heaves a 
Sigh” from Narenski was printed in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. 


28. Frederic Reynolds (1764-1861), served on the staff 
of Covent Garden. Welsch’s Kamtchatka, or The Slave's 
Tribute appeared in 1811. 























29. The characters are: “Count Pototzky,” his wife 
“Fedora,” the “Boyar Ivan,” and Tartar Khan “Saimka,” 
nurses and “Grand Marshals.” 


30. Kaiser und Zimmermann, a “musical comedy” by 
August von Lichtenstein (1824), and Mercadente-Treitschke 
Peter the Great (Lisbon, 1817) could not be located. 
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31. Like G. F. Treitschke, Bouilly collaborated with 
Beethoven. 


32. Cherry (1762-1812) used for composer Esprit 
Gustave Jouve (1805-72), French jurist, poet, and musicol- 
ogist. Cherry-Corri’s Travellers and many Harlequins 
were very popular in the U. S. 


33. Weigl, a friend of the “great,” and a versatile com- 
poser, could hardly be called a significant musician. 


34, Vaccai, professor of composition at the Milan Con- 
servatory, collaborated with Kotzebue. 


35. Thomas Simson Cooke (1782-1848), tenor, teacher, 
conductor. Friedrich von Flotow (1812-83), educated for 
the diplomatic service, wrote the highly successful Martha. 


36. Jullien (1812-60), a sensation in the U.S., died in 
poverty and lunacy. Another Pietro il Grande was contrib- 
uted by the Italian G. S. R. Mercadente (1795-1870), a mu- 
sician of national reputation. 


37. Lortzing (1849-1900) was early initiated into the 
problems of the stage. See Donald J. Grout, A Short His- 
tory of Opera (New York, 1951), p. 372. 


38. The Gunmaker, dramatized by R. Johnston (New 
York Bowery, 1856), a hair-raising show, was revived an- 
mally (Odell, VI, 551). It derives from the “new melodra- 
ma,” The Snowstorm (with protagonists: “Peterhoff,” 
“Ostroff,” “Romanoff,” and “Tobolskoj"—New York, 1826), 


39. Milner’s Mazeppa had J. M. Field ride across the 
stage lashed to the back of a “wild, fiery and fiercely beau- 
tiful” steed hired from an itinerant circus. John Kendall, 
The Golden Days of the New Orleans Theater (Louisiana, 
192), p. 62. The Tiger and the Tartar was running at Nib- 
lo's, in 1838; The Orphan of Tartary, in 1839; Tartarina, 
with Lotta, in 1855. M. Kelly's Castle-Spectre (1820) was 
tobe included in a Baltimore sponsored anthology. See 
Odell, Annals, VIII, 34, 409. 


40. Odell, Annals, VIII, 34. 


41. Cherubini (1760-1842), France's official composer, 
fashioned his Lodoiska (1791) upon a libretto by C. F. Lo- 
taux. Rodolphe Kreutzer (1766-1831), violinist, model for 
the Kreutzer Sonata by Beethoven and Tolstoj, did his, for 
arival house the same year. Simon Mayr (1763-1845), a 
more progressive musician, did his Lodoiska in 1796. 


42. Godenski kept the audiences on the qui vive from 
1831 onwards; The Orphan of Russia, from 1836. See Odell, 
Annals, IV, 144. The popular Russian Salve Agent, or 

ok's Scolding Wife, a burlesque, could not be located. 
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43. Franz Kotzwara (?-1791 or 1793) raised this com- 
monplace concoction into a “best seller.” Mark Twain was 
fascinated by its “horrors of a veritable chivaree.” 


44. B.Galuppi, another visitor to Saint Petersburg, 
used the theme of Alfred for Soliman (Prague, 1764). Henry 
Bishop’s (1786-1855) Circassian Bride (1809) recounts the 
meeting of Catherine II and Joseph II at Mogilev, in 1780, 
Bishop's Solovej and songs by Baltimore’s F. N. Crouch and 
the Hewitts take up the Slav themes. Of visiting artists one 
may mention Mesdames Ablamovié, Filatof, and the famous 
Marcella Sembrich, vocalists; Stravinski, guitarist; Woloy. 
ski and L. Krolikovska, pianists; Leprovski, mandolinist; 
Zavistovski, dancer. 


BAL 








squa. 
45. The same A. C. Adam contributed an “opera comi- 
que,” Peter and Catherine (1829). 


46. Prior played “Count Alexis”; Griffiths, “Prince 
Goréakov.” The geography is surprisingly accurate. 


sens 
hidec 
over 
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47. Simultaneously the German Theater presented Ko- § moth 
sack, Franzose und Vierlanderin. som< 
48. Publishers like the Carrs, Coles, Benteen, special-§ in th 
ized in Russian-Polish Marches and Quicksteps; in Bona- will 


parte Retreats and Alexander Mazurkas. The works of Jo- soci 
seph Labitziki (1802-11), Bohemian bandleader, enjoyed a 





his s 

great vogue. 
the r 
49. Interest in Russia was fanned by American partici- J 
pation in the construction of the Saint Petersburg—Moscow influ 


Railroad. Travelogues led to a better understanding of the 
people: R.K. Porter's Traveling Sketches in Russia and The 
Sweden (Philadelphia, 1809), R. Johnston's Travels through § crim 
Part of the Russian Empire and the Country of Poland (New J prin, 
York, 1848), J. S. Maxwell's The Tsar, His Court and Peo- 











ple (New York, 1848), A. A. Custine’s Russia (New York, | °° , 
1854), and many others. ace: 
mor: 


50. Herbert (1859-1924) crowded in the largest number 











of nondescript Russians-Poles-Gipsies into The Fortune = 
Teller (1898); It Happened in Northland (1906); The Enchant-§ ‘ive 
ress (1912); Sweethearts (1913). Ludwig Englander's (1859- § degr 
1914) Strollers (1901), Friml’s (1884- ) Katinka (1915), guilt 
Strauss’ (1525-99) Die Fledermaus (1874), and Sousa’s (1854 a 
1932) Charlatan (1900) are but a small segment of the pow- pall 


erful wave. Friml added The Russian River in 1936. se 
ee ee gui 
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BALZAC AND DOSTOEVSKIJ: ETHICS AND ESCHATOLOGY 








By Joel Hunt 


Indiana University 


A young man finds himself occupying one room of a 
squalid boarding house located in agreat capital city. Proud, 
sensitive, and ambitious, disgusted with his experience of 
hideous poverty and of human degradation, disillusioned 
over his studies in law and the prospects of success in this 
profession, uneasily accepting money from his improverished 
mother and sister in the province, he determines to make, 
somehow, a rapid change of fortune. He becomes involved 
inthe plan of a murder which, if carried out successfully, 
will bring him enough money to assume a proper position in 
society and to regain his self-respect. The basic conflict of 
his story is centered, not on the act of murder itself, but on 
the moral implications of the act. Indeciding what he is to be- 
come and what his attitude toward the murder shall be, he is 
influenced by two persons who hold opposite views of life. 

The “demonic” antagonist, an unbeliever, a prototype of the 
criminal sensualist and sexual pervert, rejecting all moral 
principles as arbitrary and relative, can live only by attempt- 
ing to dominate or to destroy others. Failing to do this, he 
faces destruction. The “angelic” antagonist, a believer, a 
moral absolutist whose existence is grounded in an overpow- 
ering intuition of personal and universal guilt and in obses- 
sive paternal love, seeks forgiveness in self-torment and 
degradation. Incapable of dominating his passion and his 
guilt, he destroys himself. The alternatives, then, which 
seemingly face the hero are submission and revolt, martyr- 
dom and murder. The choice is murder. The young man is 
guilty of murder without committing himself to murder, or, 
to put it another way, he accepts the act on principle, but is 
unable to assume the burden of it. 

This is a raw, schematic outline of the basic situation 
of Le Pere Goriot and of Crime and Punishment.’ As far as 
it goes, it is substantially correct. It does not go very far, 
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and it stands in need of considerable qualification and ex- 
planation. What it shows is that the two novels have in com. 
mon a triadic relation between the hero and two antagonists, 
This relation is something like an algebraic formula or equ 
tion with x representing a moral decision. 

Proof based upon internal evidence being what it is, we 
must use the term hypothesis when we submit that the con- 
ception of Crime and Punishment is to be sought in Le Pére 
Goriot.? (The esteem with which Dostoevskij regarded the 
French novel has long been a matter of record, and has 
been abundantly documented.)* This is not to suggest that 
there is anything servile or mechanical in his use of Balzar, 
He makes, we think it almost undeniable, a penetrating 
study of the novel, but his own view of its theme—of the 
moral problem involved—is quite different. One can say 
that what Dostoevskij does to Balzac’s novel is not to imi- 
tate it, but, taking its raw data and its framework, to write 
a new novel which is a counterpart and a response to it. In 
doing this, he attempts to realize certain potentialities in 
Le Pére Goriot, to fulfil, by a process of extension or pro- 
jection to the extreme, the moral and religious implications 
of that novel. He substitutes for the social and mechanistic 
principles of the milieu in which the hero of Balzac’s story 
is immerged his own intuitive vision of the solitary human 
heart as a battleground for the fight between good and evil. 
The theme of the sentimental education in Balzac, horizon- 
tally treated, so to speak, spread out in time and space in 
this typical, moralistically-oriented Bildungsroman, gives 
way to the reprerentation in vertical terms of something 
very like a Faustian revolt. Ethics gives way to eschatology 
This transmutation of thematic values brings about a corre- 
sponding transformation of scene, action, and incident. 

Paris and Petersburg alike strike the reader as jungles 
peopled with a variety of animals struggling for existence, 
power, and pleasure. The study of the great city which 
emerges from the writings of Balzac is, however occultistic 
or esoteric it may appear to us now, essentially zoological 
in purport. But Balzac’s conceptions of the “biological” and 
historical interactions taking place between the individual, 
his class, his fellows, and all the forces affecting him make 
no sense whatever if applied to Dostoevskij’s Petersburg. b 
Balzac, these interactions are seen largely in terms of af- 
fluence and indigence. There is nothing abstract about the 
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perspective thus afforded. Most of the major characters of 
Le Pere Goriot subscribe to Goriot’s dictum that money can 
buy anything, even daughters. Generally speaking the 
theme of this novel is that morality is a “function” of luxury, 
abranch of aesthetics. Dusty boots or ill-cut trousers nul- 
lily a man’s dignity, if they do not make him a scoundrel; 
virtue itself is often equated with a nice reluctance to soil 
one’s hands in the dirt of vice or crime. In Crime and Pun- 
ishment, on the other hand, poverty and wealth, beauty and ug- 
liness do not exist in their own right; when not used neutrally, 
they serve to “figure” and manifest, as do even such things 
as plants and animals, some moral or religious state. This 
isnot to deny the reality of the terrestial struggle or to in- 
ject a teleological note into it—it is rather to say that for 
Dostoevskij the terrible reality of this struggle has no ac- 
ceptable meaning except in philosophical and religious terms. 
The depths of that reality are revealed, and the key 
meaning or sense residing in Dostoevskij’s transformations 
ofthe data in the French novel is to be discovered, in one 
of the traditional concepts of the Christian religion. The 
term “Christian maximalism” is used in passing by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky in his book on Dostoevskij* to denote that ethic 
of the extreme according to which the thought of a deed or 
the will to do it is the moral equivalent of that deed, the 
measure of responsibility and sinfulness, if not of “actual” 
guilt, being no less in the one case than in the other. The 
“Sermon on the Mount” is perhaps the best known Biblical 
source of this idea. It has been interpreted specifically with 
reference to Raskol'nikov by R. P. Blackmur: 


The act of life itself is the Crime, and to submit, by 
faith, to the suffering of life at the expense of the 
act is to achieve salvation—or, if you like a less 
theological phrase, it is to achieve integration or 
wholeness of personality. It is only dramatically 
true that the greater the sin the greater the salvation, 
and it is only arbitrarily true that any one act is sin- 
ful more than another act or than all acts. The 
crime of Raskol'nikov, and its punishment in created 
suffering, could have been as great if he had never 
stirred from his room, if only the novelist’s imagi- 
nation could have conceived them.° 


The viewpoint is thus a radical version of conventional 
teligious doctrine: “Sin is a voluntary transgression of all 
these laws and commandments given to us by God, but the 
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real essence of it remains that inward decision of the will 
regarding an action not in conformity with the mind of God.” 

The concept of Christian maximalism is so deeply im- 
bedded in the two novels under consideration that it is ex- 
pressed even through their secondary characters. Dostoey. 
skij uses it comically in LuZin: “It was a moment of great 
anguish for Mr. LuZin and, of course, if only he could have 
killed Raskol'nikov by merely wishing him dead, he would 
have at once expressed that wish” (p. 375). No less humor. 
ous is the remark which Balzac puts into the mouth of the 
widow Couture: “Oh! dear, perhaps it is a sin to want some 
thing bad to happen to your enemy. Well, then, I shall do 
penance for it” (p. 414). Balzac’s most striking use of the 
principle is to be found, of course, in the expositions of Vaut- 
rin and the conversations with Bianchon about the mandarin 
(pp. 361, 362, 382), but we see it also in the comments refer 
ring to the “elegant parricide” accomplished by Delphine 
and Anastasie (pp. 469, 480). Within Crime and Punishment 
itself, no less than four specific references to it can be 
found.’ 

To accept this avenue of interpretation is to note first 
how Raskol'nikov can represent a dramatic fulfilment or pro- 
jection of Rastignac facing the problem of complicity in mur- 
der. It does not matter that in a strict, legalistic sense 
Rastignac commits no crime, and Martha Blinoff has rightly 
used this case to point to others in the novels of Dostoevskij: 
“Sur le plan de l'intrigue, le théme du crime passif, permis 
par le silence, par l’approbation implicite du héros— Rastig- 
nac laissant tuer le frére de Victorine—se retrouve dans 
Les Démons (meurtre de la femme de Stavroguine) et dans 
Les Fréres Karamazov (mort du vieux Karamazov)."* What 
is pertinent is that he is morally guilty and ethically respon- 
sible. His ambiguous relations with Vautrin, his sporadic 
courtship of Victorine Taillefer—to name only two things— 
are manifestations of the moral vacillations summarized in 
the discussions about the mandarin. The issue here is 
whether, by simply wishing it so, Rastignac would bring 
about the death of a man in order to become rich. That the 
crime common to both novels can legitimately be placed in 
the context of sin is evidenced by the fact that each novelist 
makes an issue of his hero's belief in God. 

Having sketched out in an initial résumé what might be 
called a rough, arithmetical parallel between the situation o 
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Rastignac and that of Raskol'nikov, having posited or plotted 
akind of algebraic equivalence between the will to crime 

and the criminal act, we may now make some preliminary 
consideration of the eschatological aspects of the crime. 

It is significant that both young men, given their com- 
mon guilt, deny it. Rastignac refuses to make any acknow- 
ledgment of the crime. He stops his courtship of Victorine 
Taillefer. Raskol'nikov also makes a gesture symbolic of 
this attitude—he hides the money under a stone and leaves 
itthere. (In neither case is there any real question of fi- 
nancial profit.) Raskol'nikov, who is in no position to deny 
his action, does rather consistently deny his guilt by his re- 
fusal to concede that the murder was an unjustified action 
(except in an aesthetic sense) and by his proclamation of the 
right of the superior man to commit such an act. But we 
know that Crime and Punishment is a story of the realiza- 
tion and the acknowledgment of guilt. It is equally clear 
that in Dostoevskij's eyes it is only this acknowledgment that 
makes salvation possible. Raskol'nikov is saved. Is there 
anything resembling such a pattern or cycle in Le Pére 
Goriot? Reminding ourselves that the cast of the French 
novel is not primarily theological, but sociological, we find 
itnevertheless difficult not to see evidence of some such 
dimension, if but metaphorical, in Rastignac’s climactic 
declaration to Bianchon: “Go now, my friend, pursue the 
modest destiny which you have chosen. But I, I am in hell, 
and I must stay there.” (p. 488.) In this light, Rastignac is 
damned, and Balzac tells us something like this again when 
he shows us Rastignac shedding his last pure tear at the 
grave of Goriot. With his uncertainties, his tergiversations, 
his compromise with evil at the end, he is one of those to 
whom the words of the book of Revelation (3:16), so well 
known to Dostoevskij, might be applied: “So then because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue 
thee out of my mouth.” 

The operation of this ethic of the extreme, clarifying as 
itdoes the crime of Raskol'nikov in the perspective of Rastig- 
nac’s, is clearly present in Dostoevskij's representation of 
Marmeladov and Svidrigajlov. The problem of the hero in 
both novels is intelligible only in terms identified with the 
two antagonists between whom he finds himself placed. 

These terms suggest first a kind of arithmetical equivalence 
or proportion between Marmeladov and Svidrigajlov on the 
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one hand, and Goriot and Vautrin on the other. There can 
be posited, finally, in the development of these characters 
something like the commitment to crime and the cycle of 

sin, expiation, salvation or damnation experienced by the 
hero. 

It is apparent that, on one level, Balzac establishes an 
antithesis between Goriot and Vautrin. Goriot is the clear. 
est portrait we find of the “insulted and the injured” in the 
Comédie Humaine, and Vautrin is quite possibly its out- 
standing exemplar of demonic pride and of what Pascal, af. 
er Jansenius, calls the libido dominandi. This antithesis 
corresponds closely to that drawn up by Dostoevskij be- 
tween a number of his characters, but nowhere more nota- 
bly than between Marmeladov and Svidrigajlov. 

Goriot and Marmeladov are alike in essentials. Both 

are outcasts, abject victims of public and familial scorn, 
creatures born to be humiliated. Slaves to a private obses- 
sion, their mania feeds upon belief in God, translates itself 
into dreams of idyllic love and visions of apocalyptic justice, 
Neither has any true role in life except that of his father- 
hood. (The fact that one is, superficially, a good father 
and the other a bad father does not change this.) The cru- 
cial moment of this paternity comes when each is unable to 
protect the child who represents for him innocence and good 
ness from evil and shame. Goriot and Marmeladov have, 
in the phrase which is essential to the meaning of both nov- 
els, “nowhere to go”: “If only I knew where to go to steal, 
but it is even hard to find a place to rob,” says Goriot (p. 
467). Each has arrived at this impasse by his own doing. 
Each is ridden with inner guilt, the feeling of which he 
seeks to assuage by confession and self-punishment. In his 
last hours, each drinks a final cup of humiliation: “Do you 
think that this half-pint of yours has given me pleasure? 
It is sorrow, sorrow that I sought at the bottom of it, sor- 
row and tears, and I’ve found it and I've tasted it.” (p. 40.) 
Goriot expresses himself no less vigorously: “I have had 
nothing but bitter dregs to drink, and I've drunk them. I've 
lived to be humiliated and insulted.” (p. 497.) Like Mar- 
meladov also in this, Goriot defends passionately the inno- 
cence of his daughters, and assumes this guilt: “It is all 
my fault... Iam a wretch, I deserve my punishment.” (p. 
498.) 

What is this guilt? It lies, I think, in the fact that the 
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father has sullied the innocence of childhood, has brought 
about the moral corruption of his daughter. Goriot has 
spent all his money on Delphine and Anastasie, and in so 
doing has taught them to love nothing but luxury. He has 
knowingly borne the costs of Maxime de Traille’s upkeep 

for Anastasie, and those of Henri de Marsay’s for Delphine. 
Anxious to assure once again the extra-conjugal felicity of 
Delphine, he has established for Eugéne de Rastignac a 
bachelor apartment in which that young man may fittingly 
receive her. The scale and luxury of these measures can- 
not alter the fact that they do not differ in essence from 
Marmeladov’s responsibility for Sonja’s entry onto a career 
of prostitution and his continuing acceptance of it. Goriot 
does not condemn his daughters’ conduct, but he is not blind 
tothe moral issue involved. He declares at one point that 
he would damn himself for his daughter’s lover in order to 
make her happy. In a moment of weakness, he is horrified 
by the results of his life-long indulgence: “They are vile, 
wicked, I loathe them, I curse them ...” (p. 500.) He says 
that he has known for ten years that they would abandon him 
on his death -bed. 

Let us forget for a moment that Balzac in one place 
calls Goriot “ce Christ de la paternité,” and that decades of 
pious readers have seen in him the very model of middle- 
class morality or of working-class sainthood. There is 
something to be said for this view, because for one thing it 
enables us to understand Marmeladov better, but it is only 
apartial view. Let us not categorically equate Goriot’s 
prodigality with generosity, his labors and sacrifices with 
forms of paternal love and charity. He is, in one light, a 
very selfish man. He endures poverty with delight, misery 
with rapture, and martyrdom with a kind of ecstasy. Not 
only does he endure them—he needs them, he seeks them 
out. There is something terrifyingly total, almost mechan- 
ical about his passion. He is telling the truth when he says 
that he is capable of robbery and murder, when he declares, 
inone breath, that he will shine Rastignac’s boots and run 
his errands, and in the next that he will strangle him if he 
isnot good to Delphine. This is the domain of the psycho- 
pathological. He is a monster and a maniac in the literal 
sense of these words, and we misunderstand him complete- 
ly if we fail to put him in the company of old Grandet or of 
Balthasar Claes. 
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Dostoevskij’s reworking of these data exhibits once 
again a dramatic emphasis on the brutal reality resident in 


the inclination, the naked evil which is a potential of the sip. 


ful will. In Marmeladov we can see how, very likely, he 
understood Goriot, just as the saintly or virtuous aspects of 
Goriot’s character reveal a great deal about Marmeladov. 

The means by which the sin is accomplished are not 
really different, simply opposite. Considered in the light 
of an absolute ethic and of Dostoevskij’s theory of “the con- 
tinguity of the extremes,” this makes no difference. Mar- 
meladov worships Sonja, the innocent one, but he allows he: 
to support him and his family, which is the reverse of what 
Goriot does. But there is a deeper dimension in Marmela- 
dov’s guilt. Not only does he drive Sonja into prostitution, 
but he takes from her to spend it on drink even the money 
she has earned in this way. This is to embrace the evil, to 
profit by it. And he does this knowingly, actively, seeking 
out the shame and delighting in it in a kind of moral and 
metaphysical revolt which we can perceive only dimly in 
Goriot. This projection to the extreme is parallel to 
Raskol'nikov’s active espousal of murder. 

When the cycle reaches its last phase, we see further 
evidence of Dostoevskij's projection in the way that Goriot 


and Marmeladov die their deaths. Goriot suffers a fatal ill- 


ness. Medical considerations aside, it ought to be clear 
that he dies because he can no longer be a father. Balzac’s 
naturalism does not allow him to be very explicit about this. 
But Dostoevskij, if we may put it thus, “corrects” Balzac’s 
data on this point. Marmeladov meets his death under the 
wheels of a carriage. We are inclined to see an arithmeti- 
cal equivalence in the fact that Goriot had almost been run 
over by a carriage (p. 278). But there is a strong probabil- 
ity that Marmeladov chooses to die. Placed in the context 
of Raskol'nikov’s reflections on the subject and of the unsuc- 
cessful attempt by Afrosinya, foreshadowed, most notably, 
in the earlier comment of a passer-by about Raskol'nikov 
(“Pretends to be drunk and gets under the wheels deliberate 
ly. And you're responsible for him.”), the exact circum- 
stances of the catastrophe are presented too ambiguously by 
the text for suicide to be ruled out: “Happen he done it on 
purpose, but he might have done it because he was drunk, 
good and proper” (p. 195). Nor must we forget that the 
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driver shouts at Marmeladov several times, and that the 
carriage is the property of a wealthy man. 

We recall that Goriot wanted not to die. (He is not 
afraid of death, but he does not want to be separated from 
his daughters.) This was, in effect, to persist in the sin. 
Goriot dies with the words “my angels” on his lips. The 
specific form of his sin is idolatry. He realizes this: 

“How deeply I've atoned for the sin of loving them too much” 
(p. 496). Theologically it is a sin to love a creature for it- 
self rather than for the sake of God or that goodness which 
emanates from God. Goriot, who is a believer, blasphemes 
repeatedly (“But I would sell the Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghost to spare them a tear” [p. 376]), pushes his angelism 
even to the point of suggesting his own similarity to God: 
“Well now! when I became a father, I understood God... 
Only, I love my daughters more deeply than God loves the 
world, because the world is not so beautiful as God, and my 
daughters are more beautiful than I.” (p. 357.) This curi- 
ous statement must be taken literally. It is the key to Go- 
tiot, to Le Pére Goriot, and to Dostoevskij’s view of Balzac. 
Goriot’s love is other, and greater than that of a father for 
his daughters: “Fathers are such fools! I loved them so 
much that I went back to them as a gambler goes back to the 
tables. My daughters were my one vice; they were my mis- 
tresses, they were everything to me.” (p. 497.) It is a tes- 
timony to the profundity of Balzac’s art that this dreadful 
revelation, the meaning of which has been ignored or dis- 
torted by literary critics, is fully prepared and documented. 
To present this documentation would involve first going back 
tothe common gossip at the Vauquer table about Goriot and 
his “mistresses.” The reader leaps to the conclusion that 
Madame Vauquer is wrong, but the author knows that, ina 
deeper sense, she is right. 

Goriot’s idolatry is a worship of beauty, an excessive 
desire to possess it and to sacrifice to it. He is prouder to 
be the father of these two beautiful daughters (his “god- 
desses”) than of anything else—indeed he is not proud of 
anything else at all. He is eager to despoil himself in order 
to pay for his daughters’ expensive follies because this indi- 
cates their dependence upon him and feeds his passion. 

Such idolatry reveals its sensual nature in those passages, 
80 disturbing to critics of the genteel tradition, in which 
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Goriot exhibits with a wealth of fetichistic detail his passion 
for his daughters. He is not always the self-sacrificing 
father—in one sense it is he who sacrifices his daughters 
to his lust for beauty and power. He condemns himself 
justly. 

Marmeladov’s case is somewhat different. His crime 
is the same as that of Goriot, but not his sin. On the sur- 
face, he is a drunkard, a compulsive alcoholic. But Mar- 
meladov bears, he says, the mark of the beast. His sin is 
bestiality, the intuition that man is unworthy of God. From 
a religious viewpoint, it might be said that bestiality is the 
obverse of idolatry. They were not so contradictory as they 
are complementary, in that they are both attitudes toward 
men centered upon a conception of man as the measure of 
things. Whether man is deified or defiled, worshipped or 
murdered, his pride and his humiliation reside in this. 

Is there anything in the exhibition of Marmeladov’s feel- 
ings for Sonja which is reminiscent of the aesthetic worship 
lavished by Goriot on his daughters? Almost nothing has 
survived, but it can be mentioned that Marmeladovy reacts 
bitterly and deeply to the elaborate but cheap finery which 
Sonja wears as a woman of the streets: “And she has to buy 
some make-up, too. And then there are her petticoats, 
starched over, a pretty shoe, something nice and attractive 
to show off her little foot when stepping over a puddle. Have 
you any idea, sir, have you any idea what all that cleanness 
means ?” (p. 39.) This passage must necessarily be juxta- 
posed with those in which Balzac dwells upon the luxury of 
dress affected by Anastasie and Delphine. But most notable 
in it is the perverse pleasure which Marmeladov takes in 
the enumeration of these symbols of corruption. For Mar- 
meladov is a Goriot who has understood himself, a Goriot 
according to Pascal—a man who has looked into the human 
heart and seen that the evil resides there with the good. But 
more than this, he believes that only be suffering it, by 
committing the evil can a man somehow overcome it, or as- 
sert himself as a creature and achieve some sort of salva- 
tion or integration of personality. And he is proud of his 
fall, of his defiance, of his misery andthe evil. There is 
too much of the underground man in Marmeladov for this no 
to be apparent. The masochism, the need for confession 
and self-humiliation displayed by him and Goriot is not to be 
construed as the opposite of the pride of a Vautrin and a 
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Svidrigajlov, but as an inverted manifestation of it. True 
humility is not present in Goriot’s cry of self-reproach: 
“But don’t you love them? Die, die like the dog that you are 
are! Yes, I am lower than a dog, a dog would not behave 
this way!” (p. 468), nor in Marmeladov's overbearing ques- 
tion: “Let me put it more explicitly and more bluntly, too: 
not can you but dare you, sir, looking upon me at this very 
minute, dare you, I say, tell me positively that I’m not a 
dirty swine?” (p. 31), but in the meekness of Victorine 
Taillefer and of her counterpart Sonja. Marmeladov’s im- 
passioned confession is full of scriptural references and 
quotations. The passage which we might best quote is: 

“For the good that I would I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that Ido” (Rom. 7:19). 

Whether or not Goriot’s persistence in the sin denies 
him salvation, whether or not his suffering foreshadows re- 
demption, it is clear that Balzac’s concern is not primarily 
with these things. This is not to say that they are lacking: 
heaven and hell are mentioned several times in the old 
man's delirium. But the eschatological dimension of such 
remarks (“If I go to heaven, I can come back to earth to be 
with them in spirit”), in which it is his obsession rather 
than his faith which speaks out, remains submerged or un- 
exploited. Goriot’s death is a brutal family tragedy played 
out on a stage of society. Marmeladov, on the other hand, 
accepting his sin like Goriot, but unlike Goriot repenting of 
it, dying with the word “forgive” on his lips, has foreseen 
his pardon in heaven, has experienced a kind of “epiphany” 
ifwe may use the word in the sense popularized by Joyce. 

Ih such “maximalistic” wise may Dostoevskij, reading Bal- 
zac’s novel, planning originally to make Marmeladov the 

hero of his own, have completed the cycle of sin, expiation, 
and judgment left obscure or unfulfilled in Goriot. Raskol'ni- 
kov’s salvation, in like manner, will be possible only be- 
cause he wills the crime, commits the crime, accepts it, 
expiates it, and repents of it. This is not true of Rastignac. 
Nor is it true of the others. 

These “others,” the demonic antagonists, live only to 
typify pride and domination. Neither Vautrin nor Svidrigaj- 
lov has any respect for conventional moral standards (this 
holds true even in minor particulars, such as eavesdrupping, 
which plays an important role in both novels), nor any senti- 
ment of an absolute ethic. Neither can conceive of any 
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attitude toward society other than one of total submission o; 
of total revolt. They are contemptuous of people both in the 
abstract and as individuals—they treat them not as human 
beings, but as things. There is something nonhuman about 
them. They are demons. We may speculate that it is not 
merely because he is hiding from the police that Vautrin 
goes about in disguise. Svidrigajlov is not disguised, but 
his face is described as mask-like, very white, with lips 
too red, eyes too blue and motionless. Vautrin dyes his 
sideburns and wears a mask of benevolence over his face, 
but Svidrigajlov, like Dorian Grey, is too young for his age, 
Both have gone beyond the position of the hero by murderin 
more than once. They tend to acknowledge this face with 
something resembling pride. 

The indifference or contempt for human life shown by 
this attitude is reflected also in another domain. This is 
the denial of the generative principle itself, and its subse- 
quent perversion. Vautrin has never become a father, and 
has no intention of ever becoming one (p. 388). Svidrigajlov, 
in whom Dostoevskij portrays a consummation of Vautrin, 
is the father of several children, nominally at least. He is 
represented as being totally indifferent to them (p. 307). 
The antipathy to paternity common to both men is under- 
lined not only by the contrast to Goriot and Marmeladov, but 


by the authors’ ironical insistence upon the “patriarchal foot- 


ing” established by Svidrigajlov in any circle, and the for- 
midable successes enjoyed by “le papa Vautrin” (whose 
dream is the life of a patriarch) in the pension Vauquer. 
No less significant than this rejection of paternity is the 
sexual abnormality attributed to each. Vautrin’s inversion 
and Svidrigajlov’s pedophilia represent not only psychologi- 


cal aberrations, but forms of evil. They involve the corrup- 


tion of the innocent. The crimes or criminal depths attend- 
ant upon these perversions, scarcely hinted at in Balzac, 
are presented with dramatic intensity by the “cruel” Dostoev 
skij. The essentially aesthetic quality of Vautrin’s attitude 
toward people and of his devotion to Rastignac is made clear 
in statements such as this: 


A man is everything or nothing. He is less than 
nothing when his name is Poiret: you can squash 
him like a bedbug, he’s flat and he stinks. Buta 
man like you is a god: he’s no longer a machine 

covered with skin, but a theater in which the 
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noblest sentiments are roused, and I live only by 
my sentiments. (pp. 388-389.) 


The important words in this passage are machine and thea- 
ter, and we would suggest that the domains of the mechanis- 
tic and the spectacular are not far removed from each other. 
When Vautrin compares Rastignac to a god, he is indulging 
ina sentiment not unlike that of Goriot for his daughters. 
Itis in such a light primarily that we are to interpret his 
proposal to this young man: 

Ah! if you would only become my pupil, there would 

be nothing I could not help you to get. You could not 

make a wish without it being instantly granted, what- 

ever you might want: honors, money, women. Ev- 

erything in life would become an intoxicating dream 

for you. You would be our spoiled child, our fa- 


vorite, we would all gladly sacrifice ourselves for 
you. (p. 387.) 


It would be unjust to malign Vautrin, to see in these 
words of temptation nothing but the blandishments of the 
pederast. There is in him a kind of honor and even of no- 
bility, and the friendship of man to man of which he speaks 
isno more than that in his eyes. It is we, it is certainly 
Balzac, and it is Dostoevskij who see in this exclusive and 
obsessive sentiment its potentialities for evil. 

Nor is the fact that this man whom Balzac calls “that 
implacable logician” is an intellectual and a “classical” 
moralist of no mean caliber, an original thinker and a disci- 
ple of Rousseau, entirely without meaning. An aesthetic 
view of man coupled with a rationalistic critique of society 
leads to anarchical individualism in both politics and theol- 
ogy. But Vautrin describes himself best when he says: “I 
am a great poet” (p. 334). 

“I put all my hopes on anatomy now” (p. 300). This is 
Svidrigajlov. The phrase indicates accurately the metamor- 
phosis of aestheticism into the carnal and the luxurious. 
This degeneration is parallel to that running from Goriot, 
who leads an ascetic life, to Marmeladov. 

The aesthetic idolatry of Vautrin becomes brute sensu- 
ality: 


What good is Razumixin to you? I love you as much 
as he. I love you madly. Let me kiss the hem of 
your dress. Let me! Let me! I can't bear to 

hear it rustle. Tell me to do something, and I’ll 
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do it! I°ll do everything. I°ll do the impossible. 
What you believe in, I'll believe in. I'll do any- 
thing, anything! Don't look at me like that! (p. 

505.) 


This frenzied, half-delirious declaration to Dunja, su- 
perficially so similar to the one made by Vautrin, is an un- 
mistakable manifestation of the erotic fury which dominates 
Svidrigajlov’s being. But there is more to him than this. 
Like Vautrin, Svidrigajlov is a man of no mean intellectual 
caliber (always a very suspicious thing in Dostoevskij), a 
confirmed cynic about man and his goodness, an evil genius 
who toys with the lives of others. But we cannot conceive 
of Vautrin committing suicide, which is what Svidrigajlov 
does. This action is the key to his life. 

Svidrigajlov is a Vautrin who has understood himself. 
He judges himself, not by the values of Christian ethics, 
which he never accepts, but by the value resident in being, 
on the most elemental level, a member of the human com- 
munity. He has come to Saint Petersburg as he might toa 
crossroad. He must either win Dunja or shoot himself. 
Dunja represents, to be sure, a certain normality, but Svid- 
rigajlov needs more than this. She is not portrayed as an 
ordinary girl, another easy conquest, but as a counterpart 
to her brother, an immensely proud and virtuous being. 
She has in her the stuff of martyrdom and even of murder, 
and like her brother she is the more alive for this. She is 
not lukewarm, but hot, as Svidrigajlov is cold. But it is 
not simply the fact that she denies his suit which determines 
his final action. It is the unbearable intuition of estrange- 
ment which he experiences during that strange, electric 
moment in which they talk as two former lovers might talk. 
During this moment, Svidrigajlov realizes that no human be- 
ing can ever love him. He will commit suicide, not to pun- 
ish himself nor to perform a good deed, but because this is 
the one action which he can still accomplish without horror. 
The “damnation” of Vautrin, not specified but suggested at 
the moment of his arrest by phrases such as “the fires of 
hell” and “a look of infernal poetry,” has its counterpart in 
the eternity of spiders which Svidrigajlov says he would 
choose (p. 305). 

Svidrigajlov, to an extent greater than Vautrin, is help- 
less in the grip of his crimes. His hallucinations, his need 
for confession, his preoccupation with punishment translate 
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an obsession with his own guilt. What is left to him after 
the scene with Dunja? Like one of Dante’s damned, his sin 
would be its own punishment if he continued to live. The 
moral implications of the idealistic comradeship dreamed 
of by Vautrin reach their maximum of evil in Svidrigajlov's 
nightmare of the five-year-old harlot. This dream, in con- 
text, is a dénouement. Svidrigajlov’s last night on earth is 
an infernal summary of his life. Arriving at the hotel, he 
discovers almost at once that it is a brothel and house of 
assignation. The inversion scene which he witnesses prob- 
ably should be interpreted as caricaturing the relationship 
between Vautrin and Rastignac; it discloses other possibili- 
ties or proclivities in his past, notably involving the servant 
Filka. (Svidrigajlov’s sexuality is so domineering that it 
directs itself into many channels. Modern psychoanalysis 
indicates that pedophilia may often be a manifestation of in- 
version.)? Two dreams follow. They involve first a four- 
teen—year—old girl who has drowned herself, and then the 
child of five. Awakening from the second, Svidrigajlov goes 
out to shoot himself. Like Stavrogin, he had died a long 
time before this, and his mask helps us to see it. 

The termini at which Vautrin and Svidrigajlov arrive 
are proportional to eachother and analogous to those reached 
by Goriot and Marmeladov. Vautrin’s downfall, his arrest 
by the police, is psychologically and theologically extrane- 
ous, is a melodramatic peripateia brought about by external 
circumstances. It is unrelated to his ultimate failure to win 
Rastignac and to the crimes which he has committed. Svid- 
tigajlov’s suicide, on the other hand, is the psychological 
and theological outcome of his failure to win Dunja, hence 
toachieve love and some form of salvation. Vautrin, whose 
avatars are many, will never see the fulfilment of his dream 
(“arithmetical”) of a slave-colony in America; Svidrigajlov, 
breaking all ties, makes his voyage to America (“algebraic”) 
by putting a bullet through his head. Vautrin’s downfall is 
temporary, temporal, and societal in nature; Svidrigajlov, 
inthe end, enters into the realm of nihilism to which he has 
long since committed himself. “Le pécheur est au coeur 
méme de chrétienté... Nul n'est aussi compétent en matitre 
de chrétienté. Nul, si ce n'est le saint.” The quotation 
from Péguy has been used by Graham Greene as the epigraph 
to The Heart of the Matter. It can also serve to define Dos- 
toevskij’s view of Svidrigajlov’s death, and of Marmeladov’s. 
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Dostoevskij notes frequently that Raskol'nikov is ex- 
tremely sensitive to all forms of beauty and ugliness. This 
trait is essential to an understanding of his feelings toward 
the murder (see p. 530). Such a view proves closely applic. 
able to Rastignac, the young man with so many narcisisstic 
traits, who declines to commit himself to his murder as 
much out of revulsion from its ugly circumstances as from 
moral scruples. Can it be said that Rastignac’s obscure 
flirtation with crime bears some relation to the beclouded 
motivation of Raskol'nikov's action? that the immorality of 
Rastignac’s essentially aesthetic attitude is to be construed 
as preliminary to the dangerous game played by Raskol'ni- 
kov, to the peculiarly dilettantish view which he sometimes 
takes of it? At bottom there is a kind of metaphysical gra- 
tuitousness about Raskol'nikov's crime,! just as there is 
much that suggests the evil automaton, even the golem in 
the way he carries out the murder. (It is here that Raskol'- 
nikov is like Pétr Verxovenskij, the mechanical man.) If 
this is true, then an interpretation of the two novels stress- 
ing Dostoevskij’s Christian perspectivism may be com- 
pressed into a relatively short formula. His view of the 
moral problem involved can be stated as an intuition that sin 
is ultimately grounded in idolatry, which is a virulent form 
of the aesthetic view of life. The violation of the first com- 
mandment translates itself, eventually, into murder. André 
Gide has said somewhere: “Qu’est-ce que la morale? une 
dépendance de l’esthétique.” This, we submit, is how Dos- 
toevskij reads Le Pére Goriot. 

One of the most suggestive tenets of early Christianity 
is that the sins of the flesh are not autonomous, but that 
they derive from the rebellion of the spirit, and are an ana- 
logue, concomitant, and punishment of this rebellion.’* We 
do not maintain that Dostoevskij has any formal knowledge 
of this Augustinian concept. But the suggestion may be of- 
fered that some such perspective of the problems posed in 
Crime and Punishment seems consistently to accord with 
the data relative to these problems in Le Pére Goriot. 
Raskol'nikov, Marmeladov, and Svidrigajlov, in this view, 
are later, ulterior embodiments of Rastignac, Goriot, and 
Vautrin. Given the structural similarities noted, it can be 
said that the members of the Balzacian triad, beings of in- 
finite capacity for sentiment, beings intoxicated with the 
beauty of this world and of its creatures, sin in the spirit 
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when they deify the creature. Dostoevskij’s stricken heroes, 
infected no less with the virus of idolatry, move helplessly 
and necessarily from deification to defilement of the crea- 
ture, and in this experience of bestiality discover the limits, 
marked out by salvation and damnation, of the human condi- 
tion. 


Notes 


1. All references to the text of Le Pére Goriot are 
from the Conard edition, Cuvres complétes de Honoré de 
Balzac, VI, edited by Marcel Bouteron (Paris, 1912), the 
translations being my own. Citations from Crime and Pun- 
ishment refer to the edition translated by D. Magarshack _ 
(Harmondsworth, 1951), with normalized transliteration of 
names. 





2. Some critics have maintained that Marmeladov has 
aliterary ascendant in Dickens’ Micawber and a biographi- 
cal prototype in Isaev, that Svidrigajlov has a literary as- 
cendant in the characters of Eugéne Sue and Frédéric Soulié 
and a biographical prototype in Orlov, that Raskol'nikov 
owes something to Germann in PuSkin’s Queen of Spades. 

The relations between Dostoevskij and Balzac have been 
studied by Leonid Grossman in Tvoréestvo Dostoevskogo 
(Moskva, 1928) from the viewpoint of the similarities be- 
tween Rastignac and specifically of those involved in the dia- 
lectic of the murder; no suggestion is made by Grossman 

that the larger structures of the two novels may be related 
or equated; nor is there any attempt to interpret them in 
terms of the morality of the aesthetic position or of theology. 
Grossman even goes so far as to deny the presence of reli- 
gious elements in Le Pere Goriot. See also Marthe Blinoff, 
“Dostoievski et Balzac, Comparative Literature, III (1951), 
342-355; Milan Markovitch, “Balzac et Dostoievski et le 
probléme du subconscient,” in Balzac: Le Livre du Cente- 
naire (Paris, 1952), pp. 301- 306; René Marchand, Parallé- 
les les littéraires franco-russes (México, 1949), pp. 265-283; 
Léonid Grossman, Balzac en Russie (Paris, 1946), pp. 186- 
194; Ralph Matlaw, “Recurrent Imagery in Dostoevskij,” in 
Harvard Slavic Studies, III (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 201- 
225; J.-W. Bienstock, “Dostolevski et Balzac,” Mercure de 
France (1924), pp. 418-425. 























3. The most pertinent facts, as gathered notably by 
Leonid Grossman and J.-W. Bienstock, are that Dostoevskij 
first read Balzac no later than 1838, that he translated 
Eugénie Grandet in 1843, that his library contained two sets 
ofthe complete works annotated in his own hand, that the 
first book which he gave to his second wife Anna Grigor'evna 
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Snitkina upon undertaking her literary education was Le 
Pére Goriot, and that the original manuscript of the PuSkin 
speech (1880) contains a long paragraph dealing with the 
moral problem of Rastignac as expressed in the conversa- 
tions with Bianchon (not with Vautrin, as is usually stated) 
about the mandarin. 


4. Dostoevsky: A Life (New York, 1934), p. 377. 


5s. a2. Blackmur, “Crime and Punishment: A Study 
of Dostoevsky’s Novel,” in Essays in Modern Literary Criti. 
cism, ed. Ray B. West, Jr. (New York, 1952), p. 475. Rel. 
evant biblical texts, other than Matt. 5:21-37, are I John 3: 
14-15; Jas. 2:10, and Rom. 2:27-29. 


6. N.G.M. Van Doornik, S. Jelsma, and A. Van de 
Lisdonk, A Handbook of The Catholic Faith, ed. John Green. 
wood (Garden City, N.Y., 1956), p. 389. Cf. Markovitch, 
p. 305. 


7. See pp. 421, 497, 530, 532. The idea that all men 
are guilty of crime is tenable only if one accepts the basic 
premise of Christian maximalism. 











8. Marthe Blinoff, p. 350. 


9. See, e.g., Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theo- 
ry of Neurosis (New York, 1945), p. 333. This suggests, as 





many critics have pointed out for other concepts, to what ex- 


tent Dostoevskij may have anticipated current theories of 
mental disease. 


10. Cuvres complétes de Charles Péguy (Paris, 1931), 
XIII, 250. 


11. See Kenneth Burke, A Grammar of Motives (New 
York, 1945), pp. 307-308. 


12. The concept is discussed by Reinhold Niebuhr in The 
Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, 1949), I, 230. 
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ON TRANSLATIONS OF MICKIEWICZ 


By Edmund Ordon 


Wayne State University 


In the history of poetic translations one pattern keeps 
recurring with unusual frequency.' This pattern can be ex- 
pressed in a simple formula: translations from works by 
poet X from language A into language B tend to improve in 
quality as they increase in number. The reasons for this 
tendency are clear to see and themselves form a fairly reg- 
ular pattern. Translator 1 is usually a well-intentioned en- 
thusiast with limited poetic gifts who knows language A well 
but language B poorly. Sometimes the direction is reversed 
and the well-intentioned but even more misdirected enthusi- 
ast is a native speaker of language B who has little know- 
ledge of language A. The result is lamentably the same in 
either case. 

In Translator 2 there is a better balanced knowledge of 
languages A and B. Moreover, Translator 2 can usually 
view and avoid the mistakes of his predecessor. Translator 
2, however, is obsessed by adherence to fidelity. This ob- 
session is tempered by his balanced knowledge of the two 
languages, which leads him to seek the equivalent—as he of- 
ten terms it—of language A in language B. 

If poet X is further translated, one can assume that his 
work is sufficiently well regarded to draw the interest of 
more gifted translators. And, at this point, if poet X is 
fortunate, Translator 3 produces a work beautiful in its own 
tight and faithful to its original. Usually poet X is not so 
lucky; Translator 3 more often than not produces a more or 
less successful work, for which the original has been noth- 
ing more than a springboard. 

The truly successful translation, one which is both 
beautiful and faithful, one in which the translator is neither 
creator, nor re-creator, but a co-creator may never be 
written.” If it is written by a Translator 4, poet X is truly 
fortunate, as are his readers in asecond tongue. Exceptions 
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to the formula suggested here do occur, of course, but they 
remain exceptions. In translations from Russian poetry, 
for instance, the progression is from Bowring’s Specimens 
of the Russian Poets (1821; 1823), to—let’s say— Juliet 
Soskice’s translations of Nekrasov's poems? and on to such 
translators as Bowra and Nabokov. 

With Mickiewicz the case is no different. The earliest 
translations of his poems, whether done by Poles, British- 
ers or Americans, are artistically weak and inaccurate.‘ 
The second period in the history of translations from Mickie. 
wicz is best summarized in the work of George R. Noyes 
and his school.> The Mickiewicz centennial year provided 
the impulse for a renewed attempt to present him in poetic 
dress worthy of his stature as an artist. These latest at- 
tempts are an improvement on earlier efforts, sometimes 
even substantial improvements, but no one can seriously 
claim that the end has been reached and that Mickiewicz can 
now be fully appreciated by an English reader.,/ 

In order to test our formula, I shall compare four trans- 
lations of the same poem, Mickiewicz’s third Crimean Son- 
net. The first translation, by James Gates Percival, ap- 
peared in the New Haven Herald, December 14, 1840, only 
fourteen years after the original had been published in Mos- 
cow.’ The second translation, by Dorothea Prall Radin, 
first appeared in 1938.8 The last two translations, by Rich- 
ard A. Gregg and George Reavey, are recent ones, having 
appeared in 1956 and 1957.% The fixed formal structure of 
the sonnet will make point-to-point comparisons simpler, 
more direct, and, perhaps, more revealing. Here is Mickie- 
wicz’s original: 








Zegluga 


Szum wiekszy, geSciej morskie snujg si¢ straszydia, 
Majtek wbiegt na drabine: gotujcie sie, dzieci; 
Whiegt, rozciagnat sie, zawist w niewidzialnej sieci, 
Jak pajgk czatujgcy na skinienie sidta. 


Wiatr!— wiatr!—dasa sie okret, zrywa sie z wedzidia, 
Przewala si¢, nurkuje w pienistej zamieci, 

Wznosi kark, zdeptai fale i skr6é niebios leci, 

Obieki czotem sieka, wiatr chwyta pod skrzydta. 


I m6j duch masztu lotem buja §r6éd odmetu, 
Wzdyma si¢ wyobraZgnia jak warkocz tych zagli, 
Mimowolny krzyk tacze z wesotym orszakiem; 
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Wyciggam rece, padam na piersi okretu, 
Zdaje sie, ze piers moja do pedu go nagli: 
Lekko mi! rzeZwo! lubo! wiem co to byé ptakiem.!® 


The formal characteristics of Mickiewicz’s sonnet are eas- 
ily determined. The fourteen lines divide into two quatrains 
and two tercets with the rhyme scheme: abba, abba, cde, 
cde—the rhyme scheme of the Petrarchan sonnet. Each 
jine contains thirteen syllables, with no caesura after the 
seventh syllable, but with stress on the sixth and twelfth 
syllables. The thirteenth syllable and the normal Polish 
stress on the penultimate syllable produce feminine rhyme 
through-out the sonnet. Here, in turn, is Percival’s version: 
Sailing 

Loud rolls the din; yon giant forms awake; 

The boatswain shouts; stir, lads, unfurl the sail! 

They man the yards; they rock, as swells the gale; 

They swing, as spiders on their fine web shake. 

Fair blows the wind—as forth wild coursers break. 

The tall ship plunges in the foamy drift, 


Treads the high wave, as outstretched eagle swift, 
Cuts the white clouds; wide heaves its rushing wake. 


My soul flies with its wings along the deep, 
Swells with the swelling of its full-filled sails; 
As rings the shout, I join the joyous cry; 

I spread my arms—my fancied pinions sweep; 
To swifter flight their stroke impels;— 

O! then I know how light, how blissful ‘tis to fly! 


Percival’s translation has the normal fourteen lines written 
as a single unit. His rhyme scheme is abba, acca, def, 
def, that is, an imperfect form neither Spenserian, nor 
Petrarchan, nor Shakespearean. The first twelve lines are 
iniambic pentameter; line thirteen has four iambs and 
line fourteen has six. Morever, Percival’s rhythms are 
more dependent on the rhyme scheme than they should be. 
Certainly we would not read these lines, for example, as 
five-stress iambs: “Loud rolls the din; yon giant forms 
awake” or “Cuts the white clouds; wide heaves its rushing 
wake.” 

And, next, here is Mrs. Radin’s version: 


The Voyage 


The sea grows thick with monsters and the noise 
Increases; now a sailor swiftly springs 

Aloft; a spider in his web, he clings, 

Hoping the snare willtremble. Ready boys! 
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The wind! Impatient while a curb destroys 

Its onward flight, the ship breaks loose; it swings 
It dips, it grasps the wind beneath its wings, 

Its neck cuts through the clouds with soaring poise. 


My soul roams chaos with the flying mast, 

My fancy swells as swell the curling sails, 

I join the crowd's instinctive joyous cry; 

I fall upon the deck and hold it fast: 

It is my bosom drives us, not the gales. 

So light! I know what birds feel when they fly. 


This version follows the Petrarchan pattern faithfully; its 
rhyme scheme, though not the rhymes, of course, repeats 
the Polish original. Unlike Mickiewicz, however, Mrs. 
Radin offers us an octave and a sestet. Her metric pattern 
is iambic pentameter, with variations in two feet in lines 
four and fourteen—variations which are legitimate in any 
sonnet. Her rhymes are masculine, since she uses the nor- 
mal English disyllabic foot. These formal characteristics 
indicate that Mrs. Radin sought to find a traditional form in 
English equivalent to the form of the Polish original and that 
her search was more successful than was Percival’s. 

The two most recent translators of the poem do not 
show any concern with traditional or equivalent forms. Per- 
haps this is to be explained by the fact that Mrs. Radin 
worked directly with the Polish text while Gregg and Reavey 
presumably worked with a Polish collaborator. Though both 
of these translators reproduce the two quatrains and the two 
tercets of Mickiewicz’s original, the resemblance of their 
versions to the traditional sonnet pattern goes no further. 
This is Gregg’s translation: 


The Crossing 


Monsters merge and welter through the water’s mounting 
Din. All hands, stand-fast! A sailor sprints aloft, 
Hangs, swelling spider-like, among invisible nets, 
Surveys his slowly undulating snares, and waits. 


The wind! The ship’s a steed that champs and shies, breaks 
loose, 

And lunges out upon the blizzard-white sea. It heaves 

Its neck; it plunges, trampling waves; it cleaves the clouds 

And scours the sky; it sweeps up winds beneath its wings. 


My spirit like the swaying mast, plays in the stormy sky, 
And like the swelling sails ahead, imagination fills, 
Till suddenly I too cry out with the madly shouting crew. 
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With arms outspread I fall upon the plunging boards and feel 
tis my breast that gives the ship new burst of speed, 
And know, happy and light at last, what is a bird. 


The lines here are of varying syllable length, namely 12, 11 
13,12 / 12, 13, 12, 12 / 14, 14, 15 / 14, 12, 12. In no for- 
mal sense can they be equivalent to Mickiewicz’s thirteen- 
syllable lines. The translation has no formal rhyme pattern, 
and all its endings, with the exception of the first line, are 
masculine. 

Reavey presumably knew both the Gregg and the Radin 


translations, and possibly Percival’s as well. This is his 
version: 


The Crossing 


Roaring louder yet, the sea piles horrors: 

A sailor rushes to the rigging ... Hold! 

He climbs there, dangling from the unseen ropes 
—A spider watching his fine threads vibrate. 


What wind! What force! The ship rears madly, rolls 
Beyond control, and dips into the abyss; 

Then, rising, throws the waves and tries the sky; 

Its forehead cleaves the clouds, its wings grasp wind. 


My mind’s a mast by all this fury rocked 
And fancy blows like hair among tossed sails; 
My cry leaps with the crew’s exulting shouts. 


I fall where ship’s breast heaves, and hope to speed 

Its course; I feel so light, at ease, and glad; 

I know at last the wonder of a bird. 
hone respect Reavey’s version is closer to the original than 
is Gregg’s. He uses an iambic pentameter line, except for 
the first one, which is trochaic. Like Gregg, he does not 
use a rhyme pattern and his line endings, except for lines 
one and four, are masculine. 

There are, of course, other elements in addition to 
meter, rhyme, and stanza to consider in this analysis. Al- 
literation and assonance, difficult though they may be, are 
tevices which translators cannot ignore in their work. 

Mickiewicz uses alliteration infrequently in his sonnet. 
lhdeed, if one accepts the definition of the Stownik warszaw- 
ski, namely that alliteration exists when important words in 
aline—usually three in number—have the same initial con- 
sonants, there are only two instances in this sonnet. In line 
five: “Wiatr!—wiatr!—dgsa si¢ okret, zrywa sie z wed- 
tidla,” and in line ten: “Wzdyma sie wyobragnia jak warkocz 
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tych Zagli.” If one accepts a less stringent definition, eight 
other instances can be added, but some of these are not in- 
tentional artistic devices. Because they are variously em- 
phasized by the translators, three must be pointed out: in 
line four, “skinienie sidia”; in line twelve, “padam na piers 
okretu”; and in line thirteen, “piers moja do pedu go nagli.' 
The four translators handle the problem of alliteration 
in various ways. Percival uses alliteration in six lines. h 
two of these lines the alliteration is of minor significance, 
but it is worth noting that he attempts to reproduce Mickie- 
wicz’s “skinienie sidia” with “They swing, as spiders ...” 
in line four. In three other lines Percival uses alliteration 
with a vengenance. Perhaps this excess should be consid- 
ered as atonement, for he either adds ideas not present in 
Mickiewicz’s sonnet or deletes some. Thus Mickiewicz's 
“Wiatr!—wiatr!—dgsa sie okret, zrywa sie z wedzidta” is 
transformed into: “Fair blows the wind—as forth wild 
coursers break.” This line is inaccurate in several ways. 
First, the wind in the sonnet is not “fair”; nor do “wild 
coursers break”— though they do help Percival maintain a 
rhyme with “awake,” “shake,” and “wake.” To Percival's 
credit it must be said that the attempts to maintain at least 


the visual alliteration of the original in the words “wind” anj 


and “wild.” 

Another of Percival'’s alliterative lines: “Cuts the white 
clouds; wide heaves its rushing wake” is also inaccurate. 
The second part has no counterpart in the original. And the 


clouds are not said to be white by Mickiewicz. The allitera- 


tion “cuts” and “clouds,” incidentally, will be repeated by 
Mrs. Radin. Gregg and Reavey, on the other hand, will 
have the clouds “cleave.” All four translators will produce 
alliteration in a line which does not contain it in the original 
In the line: “Swells with the swelling of its full-filled sails’ 
Percival attempts to reproduce Mickiewicz’s “Wzdyma si¢ 
wyobraZnia jak warkocz tych zagli.” Attempting to repro- 
duce an alliterative effect, he succeeds only in leaving out 
the central idea contained in the word “wyobraZgnia” (imag- 
tion). 

As far as alliteration is concerned, then, one must con 
clude that Percival failed to see its function in the sonnet or 
failed in his attempt to reproduce it in favor of fidelity to th 
sonnet’s rhyme pattern. 

In Mrs. Radin’s translation, alliteration plays the samt 
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minor role that it does in the original. Apart from the cut 
clouds already mentioned, two uses should be pointed out. 
She transposes Mickiewicz’s “snujg sie straszydia” into 
“sailor swiftly springs” and uses this “s” alliteration not in 
line one as in the original, but in line two in an entirely dif- 
ferent image. It must be admitted that Mrs. Radin does 
much better than Percival with her line: “My fancy swells 
as swell the curling sails.” Even though “fancy” is substi- 
tuted for “imagination” there are here three “s” sounds to 
stand for the three “w” sounds of the original. 

Gregg does not share Mrs. Radin’s sense of restraint in 
this regard. His version is almost an exercise in allitera- 
tion, reminding one of Swinburne’s lesser poems. The allit- 
eration of Mickiewicz’'s “snujg si¢ straszydia” and “skinienie 
sidia” becomes, in his version, almost obsessive: 


... All hands, stand-fast! A sailor sprints aloft, 
Hangs, swelling spider-like, among invisible nets, 
Surveys his slowly undulating snares, and waits. 


And the alliteration of “pier§” and “pedu” becomes an awk- 
ward: “It is my breast that gives the ship new burst of 
speed.” In one instance, however, Gregg has an almost fe- 
licitous touch, marred only by an unnecessary inversion. 
Mickiewicz’s “lekko” and “lubo” in the last line of the sonnet 
become: “And know, happy and light at last, what is a bird.” 

In Reavey’s translation the alliteration is as discreet as 
itis in the original, but it fails to duplicate the same effects. 
thus the line already quoted: “ Wiatr!—wiatr!—dgsa si¢ 
okret, zrywa sie z wedzidta” becomes the much paler: 

“What wind! What force! The ship rears madly, rolls.” 

And the plosive qualities of the alliteration in the line: 
“Wyciagam rece, padam na piersi okretu” are attenuated in- 
to: “I fall where ship’s breast heaves, and hope to speed.” 

h Reavey’s version, too, one line deserves commendation. 
Mickiewicz’s “I m6j duch masztu lotem buja éréd odmetu” is 
acutely rendered into: “My mind’s a mast by all this fury 
rocked.” 

Now to turn to the problem of assonance. Anyone trans- 
lating Polish verse into English must realize that this prob- 
lem is not wholly soluble. Of the two nasal vowels in Polish 
wmly “a” has equivalents in English, e.g., bone, stone, hone. 
The other nasal vowel “¢” cannot be reproduced. Therefore, 
the assonance of “wiekszy, gesciej” in the sonnet’s first line 
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Ordor 
is beyond the possibility of transposition into English. 7 
Furthermore, languages differ in the value they place on trans: 
assonance in poetry. Not only do languages so differ, but soos 
even in the same language assonance is used more in some son 
periods than in others. In Polish poetry widespread use of yelop 
assonance is quite recent and the same is true of English ‘ 
poetry. arhyt 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the two later trans wet 
lations of Mickiewicz’s sonnet use assonance more freely ore. 
than do the earlier ones. In the original, assonance is ‘Sail 
strongest in two lines—nine and fourteen: “I mé6j duch eithe 
masztu lotem buja §réd edmetu” and “Lekko mi! rzeZwo! §.... 
lubo! wiem co to byé ptakiem.” In Percival’s translation the cupic 
equivalent lines are: “My soul flies with its wings along the this. 
deep” and “O! then I know how light, how blissful ‘tis to fly. justi: 
In Mrs. Radin’s version assonance is almost completely semns 
lacking in the equivaicnt lines: “My soul roams chaos with ond 1 
the flying mast” and “So light! I know what birds feel when § .... 
they fly.” In Gregg’s version these same lines turn into: 
“My spirit like the swaying mast, plays in the stormy sky” den 
and “And know, happy and light at last, what is a bird.” Andj . 
finally, in Reavey’s translation they become: “My mind's a ont 
mast by all this fury rocked” and “I know at last the wonderg ,... 
of a bird.” on { 
Though these examples indicate clearly that the later ine 
versions are more effective on this score, it must not be rhyt 
assumed that assonance is important enough in the original Plai 
for us to regard the later translations as necessarily supe- oth 
rior to the earlier ones. latic 
Having looked at several strictly formal characteristics§ |... 
of the sonnet and of the four translations, we should also pa Per 
some attention to the relationship and development of their § 4,., 
thought structure or content. Like all well-written Petrarcham 4; . 
sonnets, Mickiewicz’s divides into two main divisions: the mo: 
octave and the sestet. The octave itself has two divisions. § ,.). 
The image of the sailor hanging in the rigging and the injunc; 
tion, “gotujcie sie, dzieci” (best translated in Mrs. Radin’'s jan 
“Ready, boys!”), in the first quatrain prepare us for the Tr: 
violent pitching of the ship which changes into a motion akin 
to flying in the second quatrain. The flying metaphor is ex-§ ¢-_. 
tended in the sestet and transformed into a unity embracing rer 
the poet’s soul, the ship, and the full, imaginative realiza- J ..;, 
tion of the experience of flight. of 4 
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This thought pattern is faithfully followed by each of the 
translators. On this score, at least, there is little to 
choose among them. Since the poem they are translating is 
asonnet, after all, such faithful adherence to the inner de- 
ylopment is perhaps not to be wondered at. 

Still other matters could be analyzed: dissonance, par- 
arhyme, and the exactness of diction. Let us dwell on just 
me briefly, before drawing conclusions. The four transla- 
tors give us three different titles for the poem. Percival’s 
“Sailing” is, somewhat unexpectedly, more accurate than 
either “The Voyage” or “The Crossing.” The three later 
translators apparently had in mind the place this sonnet oc- 
cupies among the other Crimean Sonnets. If one thinks of 
this sonnet as merely one of a series, there may be some 
justification for the more freely translated titles. The fact 
remains that Percival’s title accomplishes the same purpose 
and at the same time gives it the autonomy it has as a sepa- 
rate poem. 

What are we to say now of these translations: is any 
one of them distinctly superior to the others; is there among 
them a translation which cannot be improved? Percival’s 
would certainly have to fall away. If one can speak of a hi- 
erarchy of translating sins, certainly additions to the origi- 
nal text and omissions from it would rank among the cardinal 
sins. Percival is guilty of both these sins. In addition, the 
rhythm of his version is strained, and so is its rhyme. 
Plainly Percival is our Translator 1, the well-intentioned 
enthusiast with insufficient poetic gifts. Mrs. Radin’s trans- 
lation has a more fluent rhythm, though it is too stiffly regu- 
lar. She is more faithful to the text of the original than is 
Percival. Yet one unfortunate line alone: “Its neck cuts 
through the clouds with soaring poise” forces us to say of 
this translation that it is better than Percival’s, nothing 
more. And Mrs. Radin turns out to be our Translator 2, the 
balanced, faithful toiler. 

Unfortunately, neither Gregg nor Reavey can be consid- 
ered Translator 4, a co-creator with Mickiewicz. Each is 
Translator 3, using a poetic text as a spring-board for an- 
other poetic statement strongly tinged by his own personality. 
Gregg’s translation is the freer of the two. Attempting to 
reproduce the length of the original line, he overdoes alliter- 
ation and assonance and gives little sense of the regularity 
of the original. Reavey's translation sacrifices rhyme to 
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meter in order to gain greater regularity. Line length and 9 
stanza divisions may stand for the sonnet form with some §>- 89, 
poets today, but in a translation surely the form of the orig 10 
inal, particularly if it is a form with a long and honorable § saw: 
tradition, cannot be neglected. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that this sonnet by Mickiewicz still awaits a translato; 
who will make it Mickiewicz’s sonnet in English. 

The analysis here presented could be carried out on all 
the translations of Mickiewicz into English and the conclu- 
sion would be the same. The recent attempts are superior 
in most respects to earlier ones. Mickiewicz is just begin- 
ning to emerge in English form as the fine poet he undoubt- 
edly is. He still awaits a co-creator. 


Notes 


1. This is a slightly revised version of a paper read at 
the Slavic section of the Forty-First Annual Meeting of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, at 
Detroit, on May 3, 1958. 


2. Iam following here the distinctions made by Zenon 
Klemensiewicz in his valuable “Przektad jako zagadnienie 
jezykoznawstwa,” in O sztuce thimaczenia, ed. Michal Ru- 
sinek (Wroclaw: Zakiad im. Ossolinskich, 1955), pp. 85-97. 
Klemensiewicz’s article first appeared in Jezyk Polski, Rok 
34 (1954), pp. 65-76. 


3. Poems by Nicholas Nekrassov, tr. by Juliet M. 
Soskice, with an Introduction by Lascelles Abercrombie 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1929). 











4. The best treatment of this subject is to be found in 
Marion Moore Coleman’s Adam Mickiewicz in English, 1827- 
1955 (Alliance College: Cambridge Springs, Pa., 1954). 


5. This work, with the exception of Pan Tadeusz, is 
conveniently gathered in Poems by Adam Mickiewicz, ed. 
George Rapall Noyes (New York: The Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, 1944). 


6. Notably in Adam Mickiewicz: Selected Poems, ed. 
Clark Mills, with a critical appreciation by Jan Lechén (New 
York: The Noonday Press, 1956) and Adam Mickiewicz: 
New Selected Poems, ed. Clark Mills, Introduction by 
George N. Shuster (New York: Voyages Press, 1957). 


7. Quoted from M. M. Coleman, p. 73. 


8. In Slavonic and East European Review, XVI (1938), 
498-499. Reprinted in Noyes, p. 154. 
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9. Respectively in Adam Mickiewicz: Selected Poems, 
» 80, and in Adam Mickiewicz: New Selected Poems, p. 37. 








10. Adam Mickiewicz, Dzieta, wydanie narodowe (War- 
saw: Czytelnik, 1948), I, 185. 
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Povesti i rasskazy A. P. Cexova,” pp. 8-20. (283) Strazev, 
V.I., “Belinskij v Skole, * pp. 21-27. (284) Cefranov, 

A. M., “Iz moix besed s uéaStimisja o Belinskom,” pp. 27- 
36. (285) Cemodanov, N.A., “M. Gor'kij o Lermontove,” 
pp. 46-49. (286) Pravdin, Vl., “Saltykov-Séedrin v kurse 
literaturnogo ttenija,” pp. 83-89. 

No. 5, 1939. (287) Mixajlova, E. N., “Tvorteskij put' 
Lermontova,” pp. 11-27. (288) Nikitin, N. I., “Iskusstvo i 
publicistika,” pp. 28-42. (289) Kuz'mina, V. A., “IzuZenie 
russkix povestej XVII veka v VIII klasse,” pp. 43-54. (290) 
Kasatkin, A. M., “Pesni A. V. Kol'cova,” pp. 55-67. 

No. 6, 1939. (291) Gor'kij, M., “M. M. Kocjubin'skij,” 
pp. 16-19. (292) Pravdin, V., “Klassik ukrainskoj litera- 
tury,” pp. 19-25. 

Vol. V, No. 1, 1940. (293) Gudzij, N. K., “ ‘Vojna i 
mir’ kak narodnaja @popeja,” pp. 1-12. (294) Vitenson, 
M.S., “Epos revoljucii; o poéme ‘XoroSo!’ V. V. Majakov- 


skogo,” pp. 21-32. (295) LeuSeva, S.I., “Potmy Lermonto- 


va ‘Demon’ i ‘Mcyri,’” pp. 33-49. (296) Straxov, G. P., 
“Razbor otryvka ‘ Mal'tiki’ iz ‘Detstva’ M. Gor'kogo,” pp. 
65-67. 
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No. 2, 1940. (297) Timofeev, L.I., “Mixail Vasil'eviz 
Lomonosov,” pp. 22-29. (298) Emel'jantenko, V.A., “Maja- 
kovskij v Moskve,” pp. 30-43. 

No. 3, 1940. (299) Nikitin, N. 1., “Skrytoe i javnoe: 
Priemy xudoZestvennoj xarakteristiki v komedii Cexova 
‘ViSnevyj sad,’” pp. 1-17. (300) Glagolev, N. A., “Tvor- 
teskij put' G. I. Uspenskogo,” pp. 18-29. 

No. 4, 1940. (301) Timofeev, L.I., “Russkij klassi- 
cizm,” pp. 14-23. (302) Modlinskaja, N. V., “IzuZenie sti- 
xosloZenija v V-VII klassax,” pp. 29-37. (303) Anisimova, 
A.1., Sev€enko, P. A., “Povest' ‘Taras Bul'ba’ v VII klasse,” 
pp. 54-60. 

No. 5, 1940. (304) Glagolev, N. A., “Literaturnoe 
dviZenie 60-x godov,” pp. 1-18. (305) Zer&%aninov, A. A., 
“P'esa M. Gor'kogo ‘Na dne,’” pp. 19-27. (306) Lebedev, 
Bt. “Opyt izutéenija romana ‘Vojna i mir,’” pp. 51-64. 
(307) Uxova-Solomina, L. A., “Izutenie Majakovskogo v X 
Klasse,” pp. 65-80. (308) Farforovskaja, T. S., Cexov i Le- 
vitan,” pp. 91-96. 

No. VI, 1940. No articles selected. 

Vol. VI, No. 1, 1941. (309) Ioffe, F. M., “Tema ‘ma- 
len'kogo teloveka’ i povest' Goglja ‘Sinel',’” pp. 12-20. 

No. 2, 1941. (310) Timofeev, L.1., “Osnovnye étapy 
razvitija sovetskoj literatury,” pp. 2-11. (311) Ivanova, 

T. A., “Junost' Lermontova,” pp. 32-46. (312) Gretiniko- 
va, A. D., “Izuéenie proizvedenij M. Ju. Lermontova v V- 
VII klassax,” pp. 47-58. (313) KudrjaSev, N.I., “Podgotov- 
ka k Lermontovskomu jubileju v literaturnyx kruZkax star- 
Six klassov,” pp. 59-68. (314) V.G., “VaZnejSaja litera- 
tura o Zizni i tvortéestve M. Ju. Lermontova,” pp. 83-85. 

No. 3, 1941. (315) Evseev, N. A., “Idejno-xudoZestven- 
noe znatenie ‘Dela Artamonovyx,’” pp. 2-14. (316) Nenad- 
kevité, E. A., “Obraz materi v tvortestve Gor'kogo i Rolla- 
na,” pp. 15-26. (317) Lebedev, E. I., “*Byloe i dumy’ A. I. 
Gercena,” pp. 55-61. (318) Zadina, A. I., “‘Kapitanskaja 
dotka} v VII klasse,” pp. 62-68. (319) Soxin, I. E., “Kollek- 
tivnaja deklamacija stixotvorenij Lermontova,” pp. 69-75. 

[After No. 3, 1941, publication ceased until 1946. ] 

Vol. VII, No. 1, 1946. (320) Piksanov, N. K., “Gor'kij— 
istorik russkoj literatury,” pp. 14-24. (321) Timofeev, 

L. 1., “Maksim Gor'kij i russkaja sovetskaja literatura,” pp. 
25-36. (322) Lebedev, A., “Iz bibliografii o Gor'kom,” pp. 
78-79. 
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No. 2, 1946. (323) Stepanov, L. L., “Stil' Nekrasova,” 
pp. 19-31. (324) Starenkov, M. P., “O kompozicii po®my 
N. A. Nekrasova ‘Komu na Rusi Zit' xoroSo,’” pp. 32-39. 
(325) Popov, A. V., “Topografija potmy ‘Komu na Rusi Zit! 
xoroSo,’” pp. 40-42. (326) Berezner, S. V., “Bol'3evistskie 
vsxody: O ‘Molodoj gvardii’ A. Fadeeva,” pp. 43-50. (327) 
Lebedev, A., “Iz bibliografii o N. A. Nekrasove,” pp. 79-80, 

No. 3/4, 1946. (328) Timofeev, L.I., et al., “O prepo- 
davanii teorii literatury v Skole,” pp. 81-89. (329) Lebedev, 
A., “Iz bibliografii o N. A. Ostrovskom,” p. 96. 

No. 5/6, 1946. (330) Glagolev, N. A., “Problema na- 
roda i narodnosti literatury v kritike Dobroljubova,” pp. 4- 
11. (331) Bel'%ikov, N. F., “F. M. Dostoevskij,” pp. 12-23. 
(332) Derman, A. B., “V.G. Korolenko,” pp. 24-32. (333) 
Saltykova, M.N., “Kak rabotatv V klasse nad rasskazom 
Turgeneva ‘Mumu,’” pp. 47-56. (334) Kogan, F.I1., “Kak 
titat’ stixi Majakovskogo?” pp. 57-61. (335) Lebedev, A., 
“Iz bibliografii o V. G. Korolenko,” pp. 93-94. 


Russkii iazyk i literatura v shkole: Metodicheskii sbornik 
[Unclassified] 


Vol. I, 1943. (336) Timofee, L.I., “Sovetskaja litera- 





tura i Otetestvennaja vojna,” pp. 6-10. (337) Golubkov, 
V.V., “Prepodavanie russkoj literatury v srednej Skole v 
uslovijax Velikoj otetestvennoj vojny,” pp. 11-19. 

Vol. Il, 1944. (338) Vinogradov, V. V., “Velitie i 
most' russkogo jazyka,” pp. 1-17. (339) Kijueva, V.N., 
“Rabota nad sinonimami,” pp. 17-24. (340) Minin, P. M., 
“Rabota nad sostavom slova v kurse russkogo jazyka,” pp. 
24-30. (341) RoZdestvenskij, N. S., “O xaraktere sintaksi- 
€eskix upraZnenij,” pp. 31-40. 





REVIEWS 


J. van der Eng. Dostoevskij romancier: Rapports entre sa 
vision du monde et ses procédés littéraires. (Slavistic 
Printings and Reprintings, XIII.) ‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton 
and Co., 1957. 115 pp. 











This brief but very concentrated and excellently docu- 
mented work marks a return from the pure psychology and 
philosophy of Dostoevskij to a concise analysis of his vision of 
the world, his novelistic technique, and the resultant “Dostoev- 
skian” realism. After brief notes on Dostoevskij's conflicts 
with Turgenev, Tolstoj, and Gonéarov, on the one hand, and 
with the radicals, on the other, Van der Eng sets out to con- 
struct a definitive statement of Dostoevskij’s realism. He be- 
gins by listing the various epithets previously given this real- 
ism (“fantastic,” “demoniac,” “transcendental,” “allegoric,” 
“psychological,” “realism of an epileptic,” etc., etc.), but 
notes that very few of the critics, except perhaps Gide and 
Jacques Rivitre, had been able to express with any lucidity in 
just what way this realism differed from that of Flaubert, for 
example. Van der Eng, citing Gide, who is citing Rivi@re, 
tells us that the essential difference between Dostoevskij and 
the French realists is that the latter are “ever striving to or- 
ganize the complexity” of a character, with the result that 
there is a “complete filling up of the chasms” in the soul of 
man. Van der Eng then lists seven elements of Dostoevskij's 
realism, e.g., indifference as regards the re-creation of 
milieux, the conviction that life is a reality which by definition 
resists any rational reduction, all main characters concerned 
with essentially the same fundamental problems, etc. All this 
taken together leads to Dostoevskij's literary method, which is 
characterized by a minimum of narration and description and 
a preponderance of dialogue. 

Up to this point the fault in Van der Eng’s work, if any, 
lies in a surfeit of documentation; a work written for scholars 
should do more than record what scholars have been saying. 
Surely it is a truism that Dostoevskij saw chasms and disorder 
everywhere or to note the preponderance of dialogue. 

Van der Eng’'s chief effort, however, is to connect, for he 
notes that although the critics have long been aware of Dostoev- 
skij's use of dialogue, they have still not sufficiently elucidated 
in just what way dialogue is a result of Dostoevskij’s vision of 
the world nor have they studied the multiple functions of this 
dialogue. In the first of these Van der Eng is only moderately 
successful in improving on Baxtin, Lunaftarskij, and Culkov; 
in the second, he notes that it is only through dialogue that 
there is created the “existential” atmosphere of The Brothers 
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Karamazov which makes the murder of old Karamazov inevi- 
table. He notes further that Dostoevskij often makes his 
points through irony and that this irony is usually created by 
dialogue, for example, between Ivan and his other self. Here 
' Van der Eng is worth quoting: “Ainsi, avec une fine ironie, 
Dostoevskij a mis a nu les doutes d'Ivan sur la vie future et sur 
son propre reniement. Avec une méchanceté trés comique, le 
diable fait allusion a la trés réelle chance qu'Ivan a de chanter 
son hosanna, méme aprés avoir parcouru le quadrillion de ki- 
lométres.” In this respect Van der Eng does a great service 
in also noting the relationship between dialogue and silence, 
the silence, for example, that follows Tockij’s confession of 
“the worst thing he ever did,” when everyone present knows 
full well that his violation of Nastasja Filipovna was far worse 
than anything he would confess. 

In the last chapter Van der Eng gives as a concrete exam- 
ple of Dostoevskij’s method the soliloquies and dialogues of 
Katerina Marmeladova, a person revealed to us almost solely 
through her own words. If thereis any objection here it is not 
so much in the choice (Marmeladov, surely, is equally appli- 
cable and more central to the story), but in the fact that Van 
der Eng has already thoroughly demonstrated his thesis with 
Ivan Karamazov. 

All in all, the book is a good summing up, and through 
careful arrangement it indeed throws light on Dostoevskij's 
method. But, speaking of method, there are other questions 
one would like to see answered; how it is that The Possessed, 
for example, with such glaringly faulty organization, is never- 
theless one of Dostoevskij's most moving novels? Whence the 
hypnotic force that overrides his defects ? 


Noel Voge 
University of California 
(Los Angeles) 


F.1. Tjutéev. Izbrannye stixotvorenija— Poésies choisies. 
Introd. and notes by Nicolas Otzoupe; tr. Charles Salomon. 
(Lectures en deux languages de l’Institut d'Etudes slaves 
de l'Université de Paris, IV.) Paris: Didier, 1957. 167 
pp. 





This is the fourth volume of the Lecture series of ac- 
cented Russian texts with parallel French translations, done, 
as before, by Salomon. The pedagogical value of such editions 
is unquestionable. The translations in this volume are reason- 
ably exact; the French tradition of translating poetry in prose 
is safe, but precludes felicities. The poems are divided into 
five groups (Nature, Thought, Religion, Love, History), and 
this division is bound to result in complications, for it is often 
impossible to draw a line between the first three in Tjuttev's 
poetry, and only his love poems can easily be separated from 
the rest. However, the arrangement of the poems according 
to “lyrical tonality” rather than chronologically can be justi- 
fied in an edition which is not intended for scholars. It is un- 
derstandable that the editor had to sacrifice some of the best 
poems, as he had room for only sixty in the book. Still, one 
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is surprised at not finding “Véera v meétax ...,” “Opjat' sto- 
ju ja nad Nevoj,” “Iz kraja v kraj ...,” “Bezumie,” “Son na 
more,” “Ne rassuZdaj ...,” “Est' v oseni pervonaéal'noj,” and 
“Ne ver', ne ver’ poétu, deva.” Furthermore, in a French 
edition, the inclusion of “Lamartin” would be particularly 
proper. All this is mentioned because Tjuttev is occasionally 
represented by other than his best poems (e.g., “ProezzZaja 
terez Kovno”). 

Probably the most serious reproach to the editor is his 
preference for antiquated texts. No modern edition of Tjuttev, 
either in the U.S.S.R.or abroad, has printed his poems in the 
so-called “SuSkov-Turgenev” editions, during the last thirty 
years at least, for the simple reason that they are not genu- 
ine Tjuttéev. But it is in such shape that the editor offers “Si- 
lentium,” “Tak zdes'-to suZdeno nam bylo,” “Obvejan vedZeju 
dremotoj,” “Ne ostyvSaja ot znoju,” “Ne govori: menja..., 

*O veStaja dua moja,” and “Est' nekij fas ... " This is par- 
ticularly lamentable with the famous “Silentium,” where the 

real Tjuttéev version is so unusual in its metric pattern as to 
bother the specialists in Russian versification up to the present 
day. On the other hand, this original version would make oth- 
er rhythmically “wayward” poems, like “Poslednjaja ljubov',” 
look less odd. It is also necessary to add that line 1 of stanza 
2in “O ve3&aja duSa moja” reads in the original version “Tak, 
ty Zilica dvux mirov” and not “Zilidte”; the latter not only 

turns Tjuttev’s philosophy upside down, but also makes a clum- 
sier image. It is unfortunate that in his Preface the editor 
bases much of his exposition of Tjuttéev’s Weltanschauung on 
this “Ziliste” line, which may very well have been the result of 
amisprint. 

The Preface itself is satisfactory, particularly in its biog- 
raphical part, though rather flat. However, there are interest- 
ing remarks, such as, e.g., that Tjuttev’s Hellenism is closer 
to Nietzsche than to Goethe. Again, in a French edition, one 
could add that the concept of love as le duel fatal echoes Baude- 
laire. It is not correct that Tjuttéev never described winter: 
one need only to remember the wonderful “Carodejkoju zimoju” 
and the very popular “Zima nedarom zlitsja.” Nor is it cor- 
rect to assert (as the editor does in the notes) that “Vdali ot 
solnca ...” is addressed to a Russian peasant woman. 





Vladimir Markov 
University of California 
(Los Angeles) 


Adam Mickiewicz. Selected Poems. Ed. Clark Mills. With 
a Critical Appreciation by Jan Lechofi. New York: The 
Noonday Press [c. 1956]. 124 pp., $3.00. 





Adam Mickiewicz. The Great Improvisation. Tr. Louise 
Varése. New York: Voyages Press, 1956. 14 pp. 





Adam Mickiewicz. New Selected Poems. Ed. Clark Mills. 
New York: Voyages Press, 1957. 82 pp., $2.50. 


For 128 years at least, Mickiewicz has been steadily 
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“translated at” by English men and women, and for but five 
years or so short of that time by Americans, seeking to share 
their enthusiasm for the Polish poet with fellow-countrymen on 
English and American soil unfamiliar with the Polish language. 
Yet until only yesterday, when the centenary of Mickiewicz's 
birth was celebrated throughout the world in 1955, this most 
beloved and also most influential of all Polish literary figures 
was as unknown to us, English and Americans alike, as on that 
April day in 1835 when our poet Percival saw his translation of 
the sonnet “On Balaklava’s Ruins,” in print on a page of Park 
Benjamin's New England Magazine. After all that long lapse of 
time, the impenetration of Mickiewicz’s thought and feeling so 
far as our Anglo-American tradition is concerned is still vir- 
tually nil, hardly greater in the slightest degree than on the 
day in 1830 when a British naval officer, Frederick Chamier, 
fresh from a meeting with Mickiewicz himself in Moscow, sub- 
mitted his version of the “Song to the Wilja,” from Wallenrod to 
the editor of London’s New Monthly Magazine. 

In the three volumes here offered we have tacit recognition 
of the fact stated above, and an attempt undertaken with clear 
and deliberate purpose by men and women working together un- 
der the spell of World War II exiles to change this picture, and 
to make Mickiewicz at long last a living and effective element 
in the Anglo-American tradition. 

The moving spirit back of the project which produced the 
three books noted was the poet Jan Lechon, whose Critical Ap- 
preciation of Mickiewicz in Selected Poems serves as a glow- 
ing and perceptive send-off for the whole undertaking, and a 
word about Lechoni himself seems not out of place. A child of 
Free Poland, a Skamandrite and continental par excellence, 
Lechofi seemed never to grow out of being a “young poet,” 
though he was born in 1899, nor was he ever able to turn the 
“shock of exile,” an experience which he shared in common 
with Mickiewicz, into “deathless verse.” Before the volumes 
here offered were through the press, Lechofi had taken his own 
life, and a curtain of controversy now somewhat darkens his 
memory. 

The question is, however, not one of Lechon, but of the 
worth of the project which he inspired. Will the impact of 
Mickiewicz on our English-speaking tradition be enhanced by 
it? We welcome interest in Mickiewicz, and hail each new 
devotee of his art. On examination, however, of the three 
well-printed and bound volumes here presented, we can but 
wonder whether the many new “translators” here performing, 
hardly one of whom knows a word of Polish, are truly devotees, 
and capable of winning new converts to Polish verse, and new 
enthusiasts to Mickiewicz in particular. 

In all the three volumes we find no important poem of 
Mickiewicz translated for the first time. “Na pok6j grecki,” a 
verse in classical style addressed to Princess Zinaida Volkon- 
skaja, in tribute to her “Greek Salon,” has not been done be- 
fore, nor is it worth doing. Two other minor pieces, both frag- 
mentary, also have not been translated into English before: 
the lines beginning “Rece, za lud walczace,” (Hands for the 
people fighting ...), and the silly lines which in literal, or al- 
most literal, translation go as follows, 
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Why, even in my parents’ house 

I was a naughty child; 

In none desiring wroth to rouse, 

Yet still 

A naughty child. 

A nuisance and a bother, both, 

And dearly though I cherished all, to none by day or night, 
Was ever Ia comfort, or ever did things right. 


This, mind you, we find translated not once but twice, and 
both times loftily, in the first instance by no less a figure than 
Babette Deutsch. Truly, “the mountains were in labor...” 
Two other poems, both Sonnets of the Crimea (Bajdary” and 
“Leg Tuga”) were also translated twice, the second quite well, 
by George Reavey. 

So there is little new to be found in the three new offerings. 
The Maxims, yes, but why not the “Bajki,” for example, which 
have not been done? The question then is, one of quality. Are 
the new translations superior to those we have had in the past, 
from such masters of English style, for example, as George 
Borrow, or Richard Garnett? From Watson Kirkconnell and 
the school of George Rapall Noyes—not Alfred Noyes, as we 
have the name in Clark Mills’s somewhat supercilious introduc- 
tion to Selected Poems? Without hesitation it is possible, and 
our duty, to state that the translations from Pan Tadeusz are 
painful, and almost sacrilegious, and that Louise Varése’s 
pretentious “Great Improvisation” cannot compare with the 
moving translation by Dorothea Radin in the Noyes volume. 

It would seem, therefore, in view of the purpose of the 
three volumes, that the laborers in New York would have done 
better to make a selection from old translations of Mickiewicz 
verse, and to have given the Noyes’ translations, which are 
shamefully printed and garbed, a worthy re-printing, rather 
than to have gone to such pains to assemble a corps of workers 
and to re-translate. But a project of this sort would have 
lacked the “snob appeal” of the present volumes, which boast 
the names of people like W. H. Auden—his one contribution, 
“Romanticism,” is trivial— Robert Hillyer, Babette Deutsch, 
as we have said, and others less known. And if this “snob ap- 
peal” really works, we can only count it to the good. For what 
we all desire, we lovers of Mickiewicz, is a wider knowledge 
ofhis poetry, and a sympathetic acceptance of him into our 
Anglo-American tradition. It may be that George N. Shuster's 
high-flown introduction to New Selected Poems will also help 
inthis: we can but hope it will. 








Marion M. Coleman 
Alliance College 





Milada Soutkov4. The Czech Romantics. (Slavistic Printings 
and Reprintings, XVII.) ‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 
1958. 168 pp. 


The present work is a collection of four studies on the 
Czech Romantic period. Three of these concern individual 
authors: K. H. Mdcha, K. J. Erben, and BoZena Némcov4; they 
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are prefaced by an introductory study entitled “Romanticism 
Gives Birth to Czech Literature.” The latter title is an over- 
simplification, as the author herself is well aware: it is not 
her intent to ignore the Czech Neo-Classical period at the end 
of the eighteenth century, but rather to stress the powerful 
dynamic forces in early Czech Romanticism and the degree to 
which they contributed a sure foundation to the newly reborn 
literature. 

There can be no quarrel with the choice of authors se- 
lected for study: Macha, Erben, and Némcovd are not only the 
greatest writers of Czech Romanticism, but are also typical 


representatives of the different directions in which it developed. 


The Byronic individualism and revolt of Macha, the mytholog- 
ical strain in Erben, andthe popular cult of village life and 
lore in Némcov4—these are in a sense three poles among 
which Czéch literature was to oscillate. They influenced very 
much of later Czech literature: there is a scarcely a Czech 
poet after 1850 in whose work we cannot trace the impact of 
either Macha or Erben, while Némcovd created the tradition of 
the village tale and novel, the most productive genre in Czech 
fiction. Hence, the author has chosen well: a study of these 
three is essential for the foreigner who seeks to approach 
Modern Czech literature as a whole. Milada Soutkovd has in 
fact intended her work largely as an aid to “better understand- 
ing of Czech literature and culture in the West, and particular- 
ly in the English-speaking world,” as she states. For this 
reason there is comparatively little analysis of style or de- 
vices, though other aspects of these writers’ work are usually 
covered. In terms of her aim she has succeeded well, particu- 
larly, I should say, in the Macha and Némcova studies, which 
convey a real feeling for the writers they describe. The study 
on Erben presents a fine analysis of his most popular ballad, 
“The Wedding Shirts” (Svatebni koSile), one which whets the 
reader's appetite for more: it is a pity that Erben’s other bal- 
lads could not have been analyzed in greater detail, and in par- 
ticular “The Bed of Zaho¥ (Z&ého¥ovo loZe) and “The Willow” 
(Vrba), perhaps his greatest. 

There are, to this reviewer's mind, a few oversights and 
shortcomings. No attempt is made in the book to examine the 
relations among these three writers: this would have been 
particularly fruitful in the case of Macha and Erben, who are 
in many ways opposites in spirit. The conservative, tradition- 
loving Erben is a true counter to the anarchic individualism of 
Mdcha. Josef Dobrovsky did not reject both of the forged man- 
uscripts as false, as Dr. Soutkovd states (p. 28), but only the 
supposedly older Zelenohorsky rukopis. And lastly, the sev- 
eral digressions on the meaning of myths and folklore motifs 
in Erben and Némcovd have little or nothing to do with these 
writers’ treatment of them. Dr. Soutkovd is examining them 
as folklore as such, which of course they are not, but only 
treatments of folk themes in Romanticist literature. This 
shift in point of view may well be confusing to the reader. But 
these faults are not severe, and hardly impair the value of the 
book. It is a signal accomplishment which in a step tremen- 
dously advances the cause of the Czech literature in the 
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English-speaking world in degree of comprehension and criti- 
cal depth of treatment. 


William E. Harkins 
Columbia University 


Knuts Lesins. The Wine of Eternity: Short Stories from the 
Latvian. Tr. by Ruth Speirs and Haralds Kundzins. [Min- 
neapolis, Minn.:] Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1957. XXII, 
179, $3.75. 





This book by a prominent Latvian author, whose work ap- 
pears for the first time in the English language, contains fif- 
teen short stories on life in his native Latvia. The stories are 
introduced by a few biographical particulars about the author 
by one of the translators, Ruth Speirs. The introductory 
chapter by the author himself describes the fate of his country 
and people against the background of the events of World War 
las well as earlier history, shedding light on the customs, 
culture, and environment in which the characters of his stories 
move. Two stories in the collection, “The Dove” and “The 
Leavetaking,” deal directly with the implications of war and re- 
flect the feelings and reaction of a small nation that has been 
involved against its own will in the struggle of its great neigh- 
bors. There is deep tragedy, humanity and compassion in 
these stories. 

Several stories in the collection are interwoven with the 
old and fascinating folklore of Latvia. Most of these stories 
deal with modern times and universal psychological problems 
and reflect at the same time certain particulars of the history 
and life of the Latvian people. 

Lesins tells his stories with artistic forcefulness and inti- 
mate charm, showing thereby a tendency toward realistic por- 
traiture of his characters and regional color in shaping their 
environment. His characters are ordinary, everyday people— 
farmers, artists, intellectuals— whom he observes with deep 
love, contemplation, and understanding. He prefers to depict 
them in situations of crisis which reveal their emotions and in- 
ner struggle, their complexities and psychology. 

The love stories of the book, given against the masterfully 
sketched vista of Latvian life, all reveal an individual destiny, 
narrated convincingly and with effective artistry. Lesins’ pic- 
tures of the farmers show the elemental in man's nature, the 
passions and emotions that explode in human hearts, jealousy 
and hurt pride, but also tragic entanglements of unhappy love, 
which in some cases leads to violent actions but at the same 
time invokes the compassion and sympathy of the reader. 

In the story “A String of Beads,” narrated with growing 
tension and truthfulness, the hurt love of a shy peasant lad 
ends with crime. Similar dark entanglements of jealousy lead 
to crime and suicide in “The Secret.” And in “In the Blizzard” 
the psychological drama is played out in a deceived husband's 
fury against his rival and his unfaithful wife, whom he still 
loves. It is the deep-rooted concept of honor of this proud and 
taciturn peasant—the prototype of many others—that explains 
the motivations of his action. Two remaining love stories, “A 
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Lover’s Letter” and “A Delicate Mission,” are well-made real- 
istic stories in a romantic mood. 

The shrewd humor of Latvian peasants is reflected in 
“The Tailor and the Wolves”"—a story with a historical back- 
ground—in which two men face a pack of wolves in the moon- 
light and fight them with music. And the title story “The Wine 
of Eternity "—half folk tale, half realistic and modern—tries 
to solve an age-old question: why does man live on this earth? 
The author's philosophy of life is as well reflected in the stories 
“One-Day Land” and “Siljonis’ Jewel.” His great interest in 
music finds expression in “Corda” and the already mentioned 
“Tailor and the Wolves.” 

But perhaps we love most the two last stories, “Toys” and 
“Bek,” because of their nostalgic flavor and deep humanity. 
They are crisply and beautifully written stories in which the 
author tries to catch in his imagination pictures from his child- 
hood, gleaming with warmth and unforgettable recollections. 
There is a kind of mellow sadness and longing for days past 
that color these stories with an unrequited love of long ago. 
Lesins depicts his landscape as well as character portraits 
with a few strokes but his colors are warm, tender, and inti- 
mate. 


Mall Jiirma 
Washington, D.C. 


Thomas G. Winner. The Oral Art and Literature of the Ka- 


zakhs of Russian Central Asia. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
Univ. Press, 1958. xiv, 269, $6.00. 





This book is, strictly speaking, a pioneering work in the 
English language. To most American scholars, Kazakh liter- 
ature is a terra incognita. Professor Winner deserves com- 
mendation for his timely and valuable contribution to the field 
of comparative literature in general and to Central Asian let- 
ters in particular. This study is more than a history and an 
analysis of Kazakh literature before and since the Revolution. 
It is, to a certain extent, a history of the culture of Central 
Asia, where history and culture are closely interwoven. 

It is well-established that, without the Moslems of Central 
Asia, Soviet influence in the Moslem Orient would be compara- 
tively insignificant. For this reason, any scholarly work that 
throws additional light on this area is of utmost importance, 
especially to the Western World. Professor Winner has 
evinced both knowledge and skill in dealing with this field. The 
bulk of the work draws heavily upon Russian source materials, 
especially those of the pre-Revolutionary era, and upon Rus- 
sian translations of Kazakh literature. In some instances, he 
has been able to provide literary excerpts in the original Ka- 
zakh, together with his own English translations of them. 

In general, the author has divided his study into two main 
categories—the oral art of the Kazakhs and their written liter- 
ature. To the Oriental scholar, the oral art is the more im- 
portant part of this contribution, for it constitutes a natural 
outgrowth of the nomadic life indigenous to that area. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the Kazakhs owe 
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their written literature to the advent of the Russians, especial- 
ly to the tsarist Russians of the nineteenth century. Winner 
has provided an interesting chapter on “The Growth of a Ka- 
zakh Intelligentsia and of a Written Literature” (Chapter V). 
Judging by the material presented here, tsarist rule, and es- 
pecially exiled Russian writers and intellectuals, proved to be 
a blessing in disguise for the growth and development of nine- 
teenth—century Kazakh literature. Winner emphasizes the im- 
pact of Russian literature and thought on three outstanding 
Kazakh writers: Coqan Valikhanov (1837-65), Ibraj Altynsaryn 
(1841-99), and Abaj Quanabayev (1845-1904). 

Of utmost significance for Kazakh literature was the 1905 
Revolution, which greatly accelerated the rise of a Kazakh na- 
tional intelligentsia and the development of a Kazakh press. 

The literature produced in Kazakhstan from 1905 to 1917 was 
strongly reminiscent of the controversy between the Western- 
ers and Slavophiles in nineteenth-century Russia. In Kazakh- 
stan the protagonists were labeled “Westerners” and “Na- 
tionalists” (Traditionalists). Winner has provided a useful 
introduction to two representative Kazakh Westerners of the 
early twentieth century— Sultan Mahmud Toruajgyrov (1893- 
1920) and Omar QaraSev (1876-1921), as well as to the most 
important of the Nationalists, Ahmad Bajtursunov. 

One reason why the Kazakhs responded readily to Western 
thought (Russian) was that Islam was a late comer in Kazakh- 
stan, where it spread much more slowly than in other parts of 
Central Asia. It did not establish itself on a large scale until 
the seventeenth century. Winner implies that Islam in Kazakh- 
stan was a cross between Islamic ritual and Shamanistic rites, 
with a Safi flavor (pp. 12-13). No wonder that Coqan Valikha- 
nov, the Turgenev of Kazakh literature, was one of the first to 
denounce Islam. Later, with the advent of the Soviets, some 
Kazakhs were among the first to denounce Islam and Moslem 
spiritual leaders. 

In dealing with the history of Soviet Kazakh literature, 
Winner points out that the dissolution of the RAPP by the All- 
Union Communist Party on April 23, 1932, paved the way for 
more significant development in Kazakh poetry and prose. The 
bulk of Kazakh written literature consists of poetry. One of 
Winner’s contributions is the inclusion of numerous excerpts 
from the post-1932 Kazakh poetry of such writers as Sabit Mu- 
qganov and DZahan Syzdyqov, representing the older generation, 
and Asqar Toqmagambetov, Tahir DZarugov, and Abdylda 
TadZybajev, of the younger generation. 

Kazakh prose, according to Winner, is only about thirty 
years old (pp. 235-254) and is therefore mainly a product of 
the Soviet regime. He has singled out for special considera- 
tion Muktar Auezov, whose cycle of novels about Abaj places 
him among the few outstanding Kazakh prose writers to date. 

In general, Soviet Kazakh literature has followed the main 
trends of Soviet literature— Militant Communism, the NEP, 
the Five-Year Plans, World War II with its anti-German over- 
tones, the glorification of Stalin, etc. In reality, it constitutes 
an integral part of Soviet literature. Pre-Soviet Kazakh litera- 
ture, however, was more independent and more national in con- 
tent than what has been produced under the Soviet regime. 
This work is also recommended to scholars in the fields 
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of history, political science, and sociology, who are inter- 
ested in Central Asia. 


Ivar Spector 
University of Washington 


Thomas A. Sebeok [and] Paul G. Brewster. Studies in Chere- 
mis: Vol. VI: Games. (Indiana Univ. Pubns., Folklore 
Series, No. 11.) Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1958. 
xi, 123, $2.50. 





This very interesting monograph concerns a subject about 
which very little has been previously known. The brief cita- 
tions of Cheremis games in a Cheremis dictionary, the some- 
what longer descriptionsin an anthology of games played in the 
U.S.S.R. and two or three Russian ethnographical studies are 
not works within easy reach of scholars generally in this coun- 
try. Unfortunately the citations of these sources lack refer- 
ences to pages or numbers and can only be tracked down with 
much effort; see, for example, the reference on p. 39, No. 36, 
which I have vainly looked for in the anthology (which I happen 
to own). These materials have been excerpted and are supple- 
mented by the collections of Odén Beke and information gath- 
ered from a native Cheremis by Professor Sebeok. We have 
as a result the descriptions of 97 games, a figure to be re- 
duced somewhat for practical purposes by excluding duplica- 
tions and descriptions too brief to be useful for any purpose. 
This monograph is therefore a substantial addition to our know- 
ledge of games played in the U.S.S.R. 

The annotation does not sufficiently illuminate the impor- 
tance of the materials and does not cause us to see them in 
their framework. For example, there is no discussion of the 
number and quality of the various collections of games played 
by the Finno-Ugric peoples. In particular, I am surprised to 
note that the bibliography contains no Estonian collection. 
Good collections of Finnish and Hungarian games (in the orig- 
inal languages) and of Lappish games (in Finnish) are cited, 
but there is no reference to any collection of games played by 
Finno-Ugric tribes inthe U.S.S.R. (except, of course, the Chere- 
mis). Consequently, we have no survey of Finno-Ugric ma- 
terials and no discussion of such questions as the existence of 
a Finno-Ugric stock of games (see a suggestion on p. 11) or 
the extent and nature of borrowings (especially from Russian 
tradition), as might be inferred from the remarks on pp. 80-81. 

The annotation seems to me to be often more curious than 
helpful and it lacks, in general, any definite pointing up to an 
interpretation of the Cheremis game. For example, the first 
note (pp. 1-4), a very long one, deals with “Rump hitting,” a 
game on which Professor Brewster has written several arti- 
cles. These articles are not cited, and although the note gives 
what an advertising man might call “world-wide coverage,” it 
does not come to grips with essential problems or help us to 
understand the possible significance of the Cheremis version. 
No one is better prepared than Professor Brewster to tell us 
whether an ancient Egyptian wall-painting is an illustration of 
the game, and he should not leave the matter in the air by 
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quoting a less-informed scholar’s remarks made thirty or more 
years ago. The annotation is all too often more learned than 
helpful. What, for example, is one to make of such a sentence 
as this: “The name usually given it is Pasitucha, but in Cra- 
cow it is known as Dupak” (p. 2, without citing a source or 
translating the names). The next citation of names may be in 
Malay or Arabic. This commentary concludes with a list of 
references to collections of African, Algerian, Baiga (a tribe 
in India), Danish, ... and Swiss games in an alphabetical or- 
bs der convenient for a dictionary, but somewhat awkward for a 
monograph. On reading the list, I note that the Baiga, Java- 
nese, and Lappish examples lie on the fringes of European in- 
fluences and that no examples from Africa, North and South 
America, andthe islands of the Pacific (regions which are 
dsewhere cited more or less frequently) appear. Are we to 
2 infer that this is a European game? The commentary on “ Lon- 
don Bridge is Falling Down” and its congeners (pp. 57-62, Nos. 
“ 50, 51), a game on which much has been written, might be 
criticized in similar fashion. It does not amount to an inter- 
pretation of the game, a criticism of the explanations that have 
, been offered, or a “placing” of the Cheremis version. Else- 
where, Professor Brewster has overlooked Erwin Mehl's im- 
- portant comments on Gini’s description of a Berber game allied 
to our “Tipcat” (pp. 46-48, No. 40); see “Baseball in the Stone 
Age,” Western Folklore, VII (1948), 145-161 (there are some 
additions in subsequent issues of the journal). His criticism 
of Mehl’s remarks would have been very instructive and help- 
ful. 
w= In brief, the materials are important. It should have been 
made clear why they are arranged in a fashion different from 
Professor Brewster's American Non-Singing Games (Norman, 
Okla., 1953). The citations of the sources and the parallels 
are altogether too casual. The significance of the collection 
a a contribution to Finno-Ugric folklore is not made clear. 
And finally, the citation of parallels from all four quarters of 
the world has too often an antiquarian rather than a scholarly 
interest. The names of games need not have been quoted in 
the original languages unless the names served some useful 
purpose (for example, finding the reference in an index). I 
re- @lave spoken with some severity, because I feel that an oppor- 
unity has been missed. 
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Archer Taylor 
University of California 
Bl. (Berkeley) 
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t Ante Kadié. Croatian Reader with Vocabulary. (Univ. of 
Cal. Syllabus Series, No. 361.) Berkeley: University of 
Cal., 1957. v, 212 pp., $2.50. 


t The publication of a reader for any south Slavic literary 
language with English-speaking students in mind is a most 
welcome event. That this Croatian reader consists of care- 
ally chosen texts presented in order of difficulty, more than 
tucceeds in being a representative anthology of Croatian liter- 
ture, and contains an extremely well-thought-out and pertinent 
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Croatian-English vocabulary would almost make one’s cup run 
over. 

Heretofore we have had to get along in one way or another, 
when and if obtainable, with such bilingual readers as Meyer 
and Stojiéevié’s Serbo-Kroatisches Lesebuch (G&8ttingen, 1927), 
with short stretches of reading material imbedded in gram- 
matical texts or appended to them or with readers and reading 
materials prepared in government language-training programs. 
Unfortunately, the latter material is frequently undesirable for 
classroom use because of too narrow or technical an orienta- 
tion; then, too, such material is often unavailable outside these 
programs. 

Pp. 3-147 of the Croatian Reader contain some 107 sepa- 
rate prose and poetry selections of widely varying lengths, as 
opposed, for example, to the 126 pages of biographical 
sketches and 36 prose and poetry items in Meyer and Stojiéevié 
which represent both the Serbian and Croatian literatures. 

The selections in the Reader are distributed in four sections. 
The first section contains simple exercises made up of mate- 
rial taken from the oral tradition (proverbs are included), two 
epic poems (Ropstvo Jankovié Stojana and Asan-aginica), and 
some biblical texts. In the second section-there are prose ex- 
cerpts in reverse chronological order from various Croatian 
writers, beginning with the present day ones and going back to 
those of the 1900's. The third section consists of poetry se- 
lections also in reverse order, starting with Zlatko Tomitié's 
Beskonatna vjetna voda and ending with a passage from Ivan 
MaZuranié’s Smrt Smail-age. There are also four translations 
of poems by Walt Whitman and Edgar Allan Poe: Whitman's 
Miracles, Beginners, and A Clear Midnight, and Poe’s Annabel 
Lee. The fourth section has two parts, the first dealing with 
prose and poetry examples of the €akavski and kajkavski dia- 
lects of Croatian and the second presenting prose and poetry 
selections from Croatian writers of the fifteenth-eighteenth 
centuries. 

The fully prosodically marked Croatian-English vocabu- 
lary (pp. 152-209) contains some 6,000 lexical items as com- 
pared again to Meyer and Stojiéevié’s Glossar of some 6,400 
items. The Note to the vocabulary, as far as the “Croatian 
accent” (pp. 150-151) is concerned, bogs down. Here the non- 
native reader has a good chance of being confused, even dis- 
heartened, by the usual, ever-recurring remarks of the native 
speaker on the difficulties of his language, even though the 
prosodic diacritical marks are duly described. In the first 
place, “accent” is a very loose term. “Prosodic features” is 
a far better one, specified in terms of length, pitch, and stress. 
In the second place, and this is for eminently pedagogical rea- 
sons, why not simply state, for example, as one rule of 
thumb that stress is predictable in terms of pitch? Otherwise 
explained, (1) the last syllable of a word is never stressed, 
(2) words of more than two syllables have the stress on the 
rising vowel (short or long) and (3) if there is no rising vowel 
in the word of more than two syllables the stress is on the first 
syllable. This would, of course, pertain only to the literary 
standard. It should be noted here that the only texts in the 
Reader which are prosodically marked are certain of the ta- 
kavski poems in Section Four. 
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The editor has been able to include selections from cer- 
tain Croatian poets (D. Cesarié, S. Kranjtevié, etc.) whose 
work he could not include in his Yugoslav anthology in English 
translation, published in 1956 at Berkeley. If the Serbian 
reader planned by Dr. Kadié, an ardent Dalmatian, is one half 
as conscientiously and enthusiastically prepared as this reader 
it will be well done. 


Harold L. Klagstad, Jr. 
Indiana University 


Leonard Newmark. Structural Grammar of Albanian. (Slavic 
and East European Series, VIII.) Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Pubns., 1957. v, 130, $2.50. 





This is a thoroughly excellent book, and a milestone in Al- 
banian studies. As a specimen of linguistic analysis in the 
technical sense, it is also of great interest; but because read- 
ers of this Journal are probably more interested in the quality 
of the purely Albanian content, this review will allude to lin- 
guistic theory and methodology only incidentally. 

The dialect is Berat Tosk; this is appropriate, since Tosk 
has been adopted as the standard by the present regime. But 
this grammar is also the first presentation in accord with mod- 
ern methodology for any variety of Albanian; it is thus the most 
inclusive and scientific account of the structure of the language 
inprint. Earlier descriptive materials are indicatedinan anno- 
tated bibliography (pp. 125-30). The following titles may be 
added to the Bibliography: H. Barié, Retnik srpskoga ili 
hrvatskoga i albanaskoga jezika, I (Zagreb, 1950); K. Cipo, 
Sintaksa (Tiran@, 1952); F. Cordignano, Lingua albanese (Dia- 
letto ghego) (Milano, 1931); Dizionario italiano-albanese (Scu- 
tari, 1938); A. Kostallari, ed., Russko-albanskij slovar' 
(Moskva, 1954); M. Lambertz, Lehrgang des Albanischen, I- 

Il (Berlin, 1954-55); A. Leotti, L'albanese parlato (Milano, 
1916); S. E, Mann, An English-Albanian Dictionary (Cambridge, 
1957); L. Tamas, Albaén-magyar szétaér (Budapest, 1953). 

Passing over the Introduction (pp. 1-9), with its remarks 
on method, on structure, and on the formal establishment of 
categories, we will devote the space at our disposal to specific 
matters of detail. The phonology (pp. 10-37) is especially 
good on stress, juncture, and pitch. The ingenious applica- 
tion (p. 11) of the Twaddell articulatory model to juncture 
seems on inspection to be slightly deficient in failing to specify 
the feature of duration for land E. If we supply that specifica- 
tion, the formulas can then all be plotted distinctively with 
three parameters: O(bstruction), I, and E. The use of two 
parameters will be found by experiment to fail to discriminate 
\VCV/ and /V+VC/; the use of three parameters, but without 
duration, will still fail to distinguish them, it would seem. 

The phonemic structure of this dialect is somewhat sim- 
pler than that of other dialects known to me: There is no 
vowel-length problem, as in North Geg, and the consonant 
cadre is smaller than that of the Italian and Greek enclaves. 
Ihthis sense, it serves further as a kind of convenient “core” 
dialect. There is only one r-phoneme, the old opposition of 
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phones having beer redistributed to produce allophones continu- 
ing the old qualities, but now in complementation. Is not /y/ 
(p. 22) perhaps [Y], and does not /&/ (p. 23) perhaps vary to 
[4]? On the problem of /é/ (p. 25), is it not likely that sugges- 
tion (2), namely that here unstressed /é/ frequently freely al- 
ternates with zero, is near the truth? Apparently in this dia- 
lect /Cé/ never occurs before juncture. Note, too, that 
tautosyllabic vowel clusters seem not to occur. The morpho- 
phonemic statements (pp. 30-31) hold generally for many types 
of Albanian, except those for ‘ie and i; many other dialects 
systematically distinguish /ie/ and /je/. I suggest rewriting 
as morphophonemic formulas (p. 32): 1) a/-éC/; 2) a/- ()C/; 
2a) 4/-(@)t/; 2b) a/-t/; 2c) a/-®s/. Points 5 and 6 (p. 33) are 
succinct and excellent. The handling of phrase stress in foot- 
note 6 (p. 34) is very neat; footnote 10 (p. 35) is methodologi- 
cally important; footnote 19 (p. 36) is a useful contribution to 
morphemic terminology. Regarding footnote 20 (p. 37), it 
should be noted that the internal disappearance of /h/ in dia- 
lects of Albania (as opposed to those of Italy and Greece 

where medial /h/ is stable) is a different matter from its spo- 
radic absence in the initial of particular morphemes (e.g., hyll: 
yll) for different speakers or styles; the latter no doubt re- 
flects old-layer dialect mixture, and does not occur in the Ital- 
ian and Greek enclaves. 

Among the many points of excellence in the analysis of the 
Substantive Phrase, the main point of originality is the han- 
dling (p. 38) of plural stems as a subclass on a par with mas- 
culine and feminine, and (pp. 40-44) of the plural suffix as a 
derivative affix. Such an analysis is well justified for this dia- 
lect, at least, and is well supported by the syntactical indepen- 
dence (shown in this dialect in contrast to some others) of the 
plural from the singular, so far as gender goes (pp. 53-54). A 
noteworthy clarification brought by Newmark to the statement 
of the declension system—and one which doubtless applies to 
almost all varieties of Albanian—is the treatment of -53 as an 
allomorph of -ve (pp. 51, 56). 

The Na (adjective) stems (pp. 60-61, 79) might be reclas- 
sified and tabulated as follows to show more perspicuously the 
coherences: 
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Masculine ! Feminine 
! 1 
| | 
Sg. | pl. Sg. pl. 
L | 
I tém'ir témiira 
tion (~ j'on in nom.) tiona (~ j-) 
tuaj (~ j'uaj 2 tuaja (~ j-) 
tév'ogél of tév'eZél téviogla 
II ték'ug ték'uge 
t'énd t'énde 
Ila ték'eq | tékéq'it ték’eqe 
~ ték'eq 
Ill téz'ot téz'on téz'onma 
IV témad t&émbéd'et tém'abe témbé6'a 
(t)'im tém'ij (t)'ime témiija 
ce md ee ee ee 
IVa ‘yt tét'u jot /(s)-"at tét'ua 
tj'etér tétj'er tj'etér tétj'era 


























The distinction drawn by Newmark (pp. 61-65) between 
proclitics and prefixes for the particle of concord is clearly 
right, and my own earlier analysis was imprecise in this re- 
spect. Constructions with the inclusive plus the suffix -ve 
(p. 68) may be regarded as appositions, and hence not an un- 
usual declined sequence. The discussion of personal names 
and titles (pp. 75-76) is an excellent description, but the analy- 
sis could be taken a step further: Surname combinations and 
names with the titles 'at and suLt'an may be considered com- 
pounds (though a final-stressed f{N anomalously takes suffix 21 
when it precedes); thus they fit under §2.1.2.1. Otherwise, ti- 
tles form loose appositions; ‘his brother-in-law, M. Th.” (p. 
83) does not differ essentially in construction from ‘Mr. M. 
i. 

The description of the Verb Phrase (pp. 89-122) is excel- 
lent and gives a clear picture of the bold lines. Even though 
the verbs of this dialect seem not to be quite so irregular in 
detail as those of some dialects are, the minute subanalysis of 
this class would extend the statement considerably and detract 
from the clarity. We also have considerable detail for odd 
verb forms in a number of dialects scattered through the earli- 
er literature for those who are interested. For the present, it 
is more important to have a clear statement of the whole sys- 
tem, and Newmark has certainly furnished this. In this con- 
nection, his statement of the relationship of suppletion to the 
dictionary (p. 96) is an important point of method. 
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It is a delight that Albanian, the stepchild, is now among 
the forefront of well-described European languages. 

It is scarcely believable that a careful worker such as New- 
mark is responsible for the decorative map on the cover of the 
book: The mouth of the Drin is too far north, and seems to emp- 
ty L. Scutari— the spelling Skutari is, incidentally, a bastard 
form. The name Drin seems to label only the Beli Drin and to 
forget the Drin-i-zi. Tirané is almost as far north as Krjué. 
L. Prespa is too far south; the Greek border near Butrinto is 
inaccurate. Korgcé lacks diacritic. And, worst of all, what is 
labeled the Shkumbi is really the Devoll. Never judge a book 
by its cover! 





Eric P. Hamp 
University of Chicago 


E. Lampert, Studies in Rebellion. New York: F. A. Praeger, 
1957. xi, 295 pp., $6.00. 





These “studies in rebellion” are devoted to three major 
figures in the Russian revolutionary movement: Belinskij, Ba- 
kunin, and Herzen. Each shares a place of equal importance 
in the plan of the book, although it turns out that the sections 
on Belinskij and Bakunin are each only two-thirds the length of 
the study of Herzen. This structural detail serves to indicate 
the character of the present volume: it is a compilation of 
three separate studies. These three nineteenth-century fig- 
ures, born within three years of each other, are of course re- 
lated to each other; but the book is not a study of their relation- 
ships. Each one of the three parts could have been published 
separately. 

The Preface states that the present study “was designed as 
the first part of a trilogy devoted to the study of the history of 
revolutionary thought in nineteenth-century Russia in some of 
its outstanding representatives.” But there is no explicit prom- 
ise of more studies to come, although the title and character 
of the first part of such an intended trilogy must make the 
reader pause to reflect on what the other two parts might be. 

To each of his three subjects in the present work, the au- 
thor devotes an essay designed to be complete in itself, a “ Life 
and Works” in little. The serious student of Russian intellec- 
tual history can expect to find each of these essays enlightening 
and perhaps the most useful introduction to the main lines of 
thought in each of the three to be found anywhere. It is to the 
student looking for a synthesis, rather than to the specialist 
looking for a special aspect, that these studies are addressed. 
But at the same time the quality of the writing raises these es- 
says well above the level of the mere compilation or manual. 
Indeed the distinction of the text is perhaps marred only by an 
occasional convolution of thought and expression. In conform- 
ity with the general excellence of expression, the translation 
of quotations from Russian originals is done with distinction. 
Behind this quality of literary polish appears an even more 
substantial virtue: a high degree of philosophic sophistication, 
surely a prerequisite for the adequate understanding and rep- 
resentation of figures such as these. 
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The lengthy Introduction (46 pages) constitutes a particu- 
larly perceptive analysis of the backgrounds of Russian revo- 
lutionary thought in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
In the course of it one point is made that has importance for 
the present study: that one distinctive trait of the nineteenth- 
century Russian “rebel” is that more than just his thought was 
involved in the stance he assumed; indeed, a personality almost 
more than a mind, and certainly more than a system of thought, 
seems to be suggested by the major names. Of Belinskij, Ba- 
kunin, Herzen, for example. 

There is no formal bibliography, but the approximately 
thirty close-printed pages of bibliographical and explanatory 
notes makes the book useful for its references alone. 

The central question to which this book makes a helpful, if 
still partial contribution still remains the important question 
for the student of modern Russia: What is the meaning of this 
“rebellion” and the form which it ultimately took? The reader 
of this volume will hope to hear more from Dr. Lampert on this 
topic. 


Herbert E. Bowman 
University of Oregon 


§.L. Frank. Biografija P. B. Struve. New York: Chekhov 
Publishing House, 1956. 237 pp., $2.25. 





This book was called a biography not by the author but by 
the Chekhov Publishing House, which issued it. The author 
himself referred to it as a memoir and thought of it only as ma- 
terial toward a biography of Struve. It is curious that even in 
the text itself, as published, this character of the book is quite 
plainly defined (pp. 9, 10, 193). The book was written in 1944 
under the fresh impression of the news of Struve’s death. It 
was written from memory, without recourse to the necessary 
reference materials. Moreover, although Frank and Struve 
had between them the bond of a friendship lasting 46 years, 
there were also interruptions in their relationship, as a result 
of which an extremely important period for Struve’s biography 
of slightly less than 20 years—that is, from the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917 to the second half of the thirties— could not be 
adequately illuminated. 

The great interest of this memoir consists, first of all, in 
its author and subject. The Rev. V. Zen'kovskij calls Frank the 
“most outstanding Russian philosopher in general— not only 
among those close to his way of thinking.” Struve, according 
to Frank’s own statement, was the “most remarkable man of 
our generation, the most distinguished figure in Russian social 
and scholarly thought of the last years of the nineteenth century 
and the first decades of the twentieth century” (p. 9). 

In the memoir there is given, in chronological order, a 
history of the coming together, in basic way of thinking and in 
actual life, of Frank and Struve, of their close relationship, 
Parting of the ways and their new coming together. Thus, it is 
a book not only about Struve, but about Frank himself. They 
had much in common—above all, an ideological-political and 
spiritual kinship, which nourished their deep friendship and 
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mutual esteem. But there was also much that was different: Edwa1 
mentality, calling, the general direction of their primary in- P 
tuitions, and a part of their life and political experience. 

Struve was an Aristotelian, a pluralist, and an active, militant Bertr: 
nature, a moral fighter; Frank was a Platonist, a monist, and 
a “Buddhist,” who, according to his own words, blissfully 
meditated his whole life through. Frank gives in this book the 
most profound and vivid characterization thus far of Struve the 
political thinker, whose political world-view was determined S 
by the formula of conservative liberalism, or liberal conserva- fare st 
tism. Frank has drawn also a very convincing image of Struve [chang 


J—| ctl bo 


the scholar, the editor, andthe man. In summing up Struve’s perfic 
activity, Frank is of the opinion that “in spite of all the signi- one W 
ficance of his works, of the enduring value of his editorials,” anti-S 
Struve “will nevertheless become part of the history of Russian [the T\ 
thought mainly as a personal spiritual image, as a living per- things 
sonality, through his correspondence and the grateful reminis- [Jviet p 
cences of his friends and disciples” (p. 231). We shall note, raises 
however, that such an evaluation does not explain the fact that suppo 
Struve had and undoubtedly will continue to have a great influ- plus ¢ 
ence also on those who, having had no contact with him, could B 


not obtain a direct impression of his personality. The literary [fsions 


legacy of Struve— notwithstanding the fact that it was really in- fhis ta 
adequate to his knowledge and gifts—is nevertheless very great §comm 
and important. Although Struve expressed himself primarily comp} 
not in “thick” tomes but in innumerable articles and sketches, histor 
very many of these scholarly sketches and articles in journals resun 


from 


cerne 
polici 


and even newspapers contain, as is noted by Frank, “more 
knowledge and original ideas than the usual thick scholarly 
books” (p. 228) and have a non-transitory value. 

The Biography of P. B. Struve is also a work about an en- full po 
tire half-century epoch of the political and cultural development §now k 
of Russia—from the end of the nineteenth to the middle of the defeat 
twentieth century. In it there is shown with especial distinct- the pe 
ness the ideological and spiritual evolution and the eventual his cl 
faith of that part of the Russian intelligentsia, which, having ciate 
begun with Marxism, went over first to idealism, and then to go rig 
religious philosophy and the Church. It is significant and an Wolfe 
extremely rare phenomenon that the book under review here oer- 
has already been accorded two very lengthy reviews in Soviet which 
journals (cf. History of the USSR, No. 3, 1957; Problems of Two c 





















Philosophy, No. l, 1958). This testifies to the importance of terial 
the book itself and also to the fact that Struve, Frank, and oth- comrr 
er contributors to the ideological movement represented by the pages 
collected work Landmarks (1909), are for the Communists, in Lenin 
spite of all their assertions, not personages from the scrap- ment’ 
heap of history, but dangerous contemporaries. In their ideol- §notes 
ogical legacy there is contained, as formerly, what is for many §pbut or 
an arresting alternative to Soviet-Marxist ideology. Econc 
the m 
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Edward Crankshaw. Russia Without Stalin: The Emergin 
Pattern. New York: Viking Press, 1956. v, 204, $3.75 


Bertram D. Wolfe. Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost: Text, 
Background and Meaning of Khrushchev's Secret Report to 
the Twentieth Congress on n the Night of February 24-25, 
1956. New York: F. A. Praeger, 1957. 322 pp., $3.95. 

















Students of Soviet politics, no less than the general public, 
are still groping for an answer to the question, how is Russia 
changing since Stalin? Everyone will readily concede the su- 
perficial alterations; there has indeed been a “thaw,” as any- 
one who has made a personal visit can attest. Further, the 
anti-Stalin campaign climaxed by XruStev's “secret” speech to 
the Twentieth Party Congress made it apparent to all that 
things were no longer the same even at the pinnacle of the So- 
viet political pyramid. But the notion of a deeper evolution 
raises strong doubts—and both the works under review lend 
support (though for different reasons) to the skeptical position: 
plus c'a change ... 

Bertram Wolfe, armed with both the insights and the pas- 
sions of a former participant in the movement, has combined 
his talents as historian (Three Who Made a Revolution) and as 
commentator on the current scene, to produce a distinctive and 
comprehensive book on the XruSéev speech in its political and 
historical setting. In Part One, a chronological and topical 
resume of the events and political trends during the three years 
from Stalin’s death to the Twentieth Congress, Wolfe is con- 
cerned to demonstrate how little the successor regime and its 
policies have really changed. XruStev appears to him to be in 
full personal control by the time of the Congress (though we 
now know the precariousness of XruSéev's position before he 
defeated the Malenkov-Molotov-Kaganovié group in June 1957); 
the point of the speech seems to be a maneuver by XruSéev and 
his clique to disclaim the abuses of Stalinism and try to disso- 
ciate themselves from the late dictator while in substance they 
go right on maintaining the same kind of rule. This point 
Wolfe repeatedly stresses in the course of his effective though 
wer-wrought sketch of the historical development of Stalinism, 
which together with the text of XruStev’s speech makes up Part 
Two of the volume. (It should be noted that this background ma- 
terial by Wolfe is an independent essay, and not a line-by-line 
commentary, as the format of text and discussion on facing 
pages suggests.) A final section consists of the documents on 
Lenin’s relations with Stalin in 1922-23, including the “Testa- 
ment” (distributed to the delegates at the Twentieth Congress); 
notes on Lenin’s concept of the party; and (an important item 
but one not particularly in order here) Buxarin’s “Notes of an 
Economist,” of September 1958. Wolfe's emotionalism aside, 
the materials assembled in this work offer an excellent intro- 
tuction to the study of a truly momentous event. 

Edward Crankshaw is a brillant British journalist whose 
stature as a dispassionate but probing observer of the Soviet 
scene will be enhanced even more by his latest book, a less 
sweeping and more concrete but equally perceptive sequel to 
his Russia and the Russians (1948) and Cracks in the Kremlin 
Wall (1951 (1951). Where Wolfe's concern is Communism and the 
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Soviet government, Crankshaw’s focus is on Russia as a coun- 
try, on the Russian people and their way of life—their ineffi- 
ciency, apathy, poverty; their superstition overlaid with Com- 
munist moralism; the degradation, conniving, cynical anarchy 
and personal ambition, the world of queues and blat that make 
up the reality behind the Potemkinesque slogans that ubiquitous- 
ly proclaim the imminent “victory of Communism.” We get 
the feeling that Russia can achieve progress only by the unre- 
lenting pressure of the state against the people, who thus far 
have drawn little benefit from the ordeal through which they 
have been driven. But Crankshaw even succeeds in depicting 
the Soviet leadership in human terms, and it is his great merit 
to understand that they do not rule by terror alone: mass 
apathy and a certain narrow-minded idealism among the mid- 
dle and upper brackets are equally important. Russia Without 
Stalin, highlighted by vivid descriptive material from the au- 
thor's latest visit (1955), offers just about the best current pic- 
ture of what life is really like in the U.S.S.R. 

The contrast between Wolfe on politics and Crankshaw on 
people reveals basically different assumptions about the forces 
shaping Soviet society. For Wolfe, the key is the dictatorship 
and the doctrine which it professedly serves. For Crankshaw, 
it is Russia and the persisting limitations of a tradition of au- 
tocracy and backwardness; doctrine he views realistically not 
as compulsion but as mere sanction for what the government 
wants to do anyway. Wolfe's often polemical and ideological 
tone is almost Bolshevik in its hardness. He lacks the appreci- 
ation that Crankshaw has for the realities of Russian life, and 
how they simultaneously impede, facilitate, and shape the rule 
of the Soviets. Wolfe’s indictment of the Communist dictator- 
ship, while altogether true, hangs ina vacuum. He really 
makes little progress, for example, toward explaning why 
XruSéev took the utterly fantastic step of his attack on Stalin. 
After all, even XruSéev is human and has his own emotions, as 
Crankshaw reminds us. As far as the Soviet population was 
concerned, his speech was a most un-Communist gesture, tell- 
ing them what they really wanted to hear—and, as this review- 
er has personally observed, winning popularity everywhere (at 
the price of unleashing hopes which XruStev may not be able to 
control). 

It is not necessary to shout in order to be against Commun- 
ism and criticize the Soviet regime. The facts of Russian life 
which Crankshaw assembles calmly and with humane sympathy 
reveal far more truly than stereotyped tirades against the 
monolithic police-state the real defects and weaknesses of Com- 
munism. Communism is not evil because it is new and omnis- 
cient, but because it is old-fashioned and pig-headed. It is 
bad not because it remolds people into some sort of “new man," 
but because it fails to live up to its promises to do so, and in- 
stead brings out the worst predilections to tyranny and corrup- 
tion that were always there—and in unhappy Russia that is say- 
ing a good deal. 

Soviet studies in the Western world have been and to an un- 
fortunate extent still are shackled by the presumptions of ideol- 
ogy-in—reverse: the conviction that the Soviet system is, as its 
leaders laboriously claim, the unchanging product of doctrine 
and its consistent application. This error seems to be 
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particularly common in the United States, where the tradition 
of thinking in terms of ideology and of broad perspective is so 
weak that it is hard to pose an alternative to the Communists’ 
own dogmatic description of themselves; all we can say most of 
the time is that we don't like it. More scientific sophistication 
and observational subtlety have long been in order; it is high 
time, if the evolving Soviet system is to be understood and in- 
telligently dealt with, to move ahead to the kind of maturity of 
insight that Crankshaw exemplifies. 


Robert V. Daniels 
Bennington College 


Xenia Joukoff Eudin and Harold H. Fisher in collaboration with 
Rosemary Brown Jones. Soviet Russia and the West 1920- 
1927: A Documentary Survey. (The Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace, No. 26.) Stanford, Cal.: 
Standford Univ. Press, 1957. xxxvii, 450, $10.00. 








Xenia Joukoff Eudin and Robert C. North. Soviet Russia and 
the East 1920-1927: A Documentary Survey. (The Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, No. 25.) Stan- 
ford, Cal.: Stanford Univ. Press, 1957. xviii, 478, $10.00. 











Gerhart Niemeyer, with the assistance of John S. Reshetar, Jr. 
An Inquiry into Soviet Mentality. (The Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute Series, II.) New York: F. A. Praeger 
[c. 1956]. 113 pp., $2.75. 











Feliks Gross. The Seizure of Political Power in a Century of 
Revolutions. New York: Philosophical Library [c. 1958]. 
xxvii, 398. 


The two volumes, Soviet Russia and the West and Soviet 








serious student of the period covered, for they contain a quanti- 
ty of source material and much perceptive comment upon it. In- 
evitably, there are statements in the latter which appear open 

to criticism, but this does not detract from the important con- 
tribution to scholarship which the editors have made. 

It is, for instance, a little misleading to say that Lenin 
maintained that the “super-profits” resulting from imperialist 
expansion did not benefit the workers, as his thesis was that 
they had enabled the capitalists of the metropolitan countries to 
bribe their own proletariats with higher wages, social services, 
and the like, at the expense of the proletariats created in the 
exploited countries, thus apparently invalidating Marx’s Law of 
Increasing Misery. Again, it is doubtless true that the right of 
tational self-determination was understood by the Bolsheviks 
as self-determination by the revolutionary workers only. Yet 
a Professor Richard Pipes has pointed out in his The Forma- 
tion of the Soviet Union, Lenin was so convinced that national- 
ism was a purely bourgeois phenomenon and that “under condi- 
tions of developed class struggle the national principle would 
be completely subordinated to the class principle” that he was 
Prepared, after the Revolution, to make concessions which 
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many of his closest associates regarded as unrealistic. He indeec 
did, in point of fact, recognise the bourgeois government of the [ess n 
newly independent Poland, and that he intended to over-throw pos sik 
it if a convenient opportunity offered is irrelevant, for this ap- find th 
plied equally to any other government of the kind. The Soviet- [fies x 
Polish war of 1920 was an imprudent adventure on the part of ing cli 
Pilsudski. That the Bolsheviks planned to set up a soviet gov- fhor di 
ernment if they won it goes without saying. But this does not was nm 
mean, as the editors seem to suggest, that they were respon- the ha 
sible for starting it. Brad cz 

An Inquiry into Soviet Mentality is an interesting essay in some 
which’ Professor Niemeyer deals with the question of how far tional 
the policies of the Soviet rulers are inspired by principles and T 
considerations which are to be accounted rational. Much will theref 
depend therefore upon what we understand by “rational” in this cover. 
context. The principles to which the Soviet leaders profess ist des 


adherence, and which collectively constitute their ideology, are fice t 
in the last analysis a rationalization of the one-party system of fiied wv 
government set up in the Soviet Union as a result of the failure are fo 
of the October Revolution to achieve its unattainable objective lutionz 
of establishing a genuine workers’ state. Its central premise is fintere 
thus the doctrine of the role of the Party, and to this all its oth- fise to 
er elements are logically related, as for example, that of “pro- 
letarian democracy” with its denial of the need for representa- 
tive institutions. 

On the other hand, the form which the ideology has as- 
sumed stems from Marx's revolutionary creed with its obses- 
sional emphasis upon conflict as the mainspring of progress—a 
conflict which, in its present-day setting, is one between the 
principles of capitalism and those of socialism, and is predes- 
tined to end with the victory of the latter. This concept under- 
lies all Communist political thinking and, as Professor Niemey- 
er says, it has made the Soviet Government more difficult to Tl 
deal with than any other in modern history, if only because the a's re 
conflict is not one for the attainment of some specific and li- Rostov 
mited objective, but one which must continue, under various Other s 
forms, until Communism has been everywhere established. ronsid 
Viewed in this light, the policies adopted by Moscow are ra- hange 
tional enough, as their object is to embarrass and weaken the brme¢ 
Western Powers by any and every means short of war. fthe 

The examples chosen by Professor Niemeyer to illustrate rop’ 
the rationality or irrationality of Soviet policy are not always investi 
conclusive. Thus, the Austrian treaty, represented as a rare tescri 






































incursion into the former, was intended to confuse German pub- O1 
lic opinion, and at the same time as a gesture to facilitate the 1957 w 
convening of the summit conference which Moscow desired. ind wh 
Again, the liquidation by the Spanish Communists of members 1956, 





of other left-wing parties was not “self-contradictory.” The blis] 
Communists’ instructions were to concentrate upon defeating Revolt 
Franco and not to attempt any social experiments; and it was Column! 
because their partners, and particularly the Anarchists, lapped 
adopted policies which impeded the war effort and alarmed the {may 
middle classes, whose support was necessary, that they were tis a 
treated as they were. lots, 



























Professor Gross’s book The Seizure of Political Power is a TI 
sociological study of the various attempts which have been e rez 





made to seize political power during the last century. He has ‘concen 
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indeed set himself a difficult task. For while there is doubt- 
less much truth in Lenin’s dictum that a revolution becomes 
possible “when the rulers can no longer govern in the old way, 
and the people will no longer be governed in the old way,” it 
does not take us very far. After the First World War the rul- 
ing Class in Germany could no longer govern as they had done, 
nor did the people wish them to do so. None the less, there 
was no forcible seizure of power, which passed peacefully into 
the hands of the Social Democrats. Yet a year earlier Lenin 
had carried out a revolution by unconstitutional means, and 
some sixteen years later Hitler was to do so by using constitu- 
tional procedures that he then discarded. 

That a revolutionary movement should succeed will depend 
therefore upon a host of factors which no single formula will 
cver. But not the least important of them is whether there ex- 
ist democratic institutions or parties sufficiently strong to in- 
duce the masses to believe that their grievances can be reme- 
tied without resort to violence. Where they do not exist, or 
are for any reason unable to operate, the conditions for a revo- 
lutionary coup d’état are present, and Professor Gross gives an 
interesting analysis of the techniques which the Communists 
use to exploit such a situation. 


R. M. Carew Hunt 
St. Antony's College 
(Oxford) 











Konrad Syrop. Spring in October: The Story of the Polish Rev- 


olution 1956. New York: F. A. Praeger [c. 1957]. xii, 
207, $4.50. 








The opinion of the publicists on the significance of Gomul- 
ka's revolution in Poland has been divided. Some of them, e.g., 
Rostow, see in it a “legitimized bankruptcy of Communism.” 
Others, e.g., the former Polish Prime Minister, Mikolajczyk, 
ponsider the event strictly as a palace revolution in an un- 
hanged totalitarian system. In order for a judgment to be 
brmed among such controversial interpretations, a knowledge 
fthe facts themselves is of essential importance. Konrad 
rop’s book has the main purpose of showing the facts and to 
investigating the most complete set of factors relative to the 
iescribed events. 

One may well ask whether this was a meaningful attempt in 
187 when so much had already been published on the subject, 
ind whether the book has maintained its value in 1958. Even in 
1956, a volume partly dealing with the Polish revolution was 

blished under the title of National Communism and Popular 
Revolt in Eastern Europe (Program on East-Central Europe, 
Olumbia University Press). This material is sometimes over- 
kpped, perhaps unwittingly, by Syrop. Despite this, however, 
may be said that Spring in October has maintained its value. 
tis a living picture, a film of events with various dramatic 
lots, woven around the main topic. 

The book is composed of three parts. The first part gives 
he reader the background of the situation. The second part 
‘ncentrates on the description of the revolution itself. The 
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third part deals with the problems faced by Gomulka’s regime disse) 


after its establishment. of mat 

The author carries on his investigations in different fields [writin 
of interest. The most important is the internal life of the Pol- [Jeen i 
ish Communist Party. Its history, leaders, deliberations and T 
quarrels, fragments of minutes, examples of its dependence was C 
on the Russian party, conflicts between Communist solidarity rema) 
and obvious national needs, the splits into progressive and althou 
reactionary pro-Soviet factions—all are presented by Mr. the Ut 
Syrop as one group of complicated motives of the revolt in Po- fihe st 
land. Another field of interest presented by the author is the sity e 
social and political pressure of the working masses on the ciety 
Party. Finally, such factors as the influence of the intellectu- fple; i 


als on the course the revolution, the position of the Church, the the na 
behavior of youth, the effect of BBC, Radio Free Europe, and partic 


the Voice of America programs, have found their place in the demn: 
stream of events related by the author. patior 

Konrad Syrop explores different sources of information. S 
He makes extensive use of material published in Polish. He seeke 
has, of course, access to BBC data. One of his sources is inclue 
direct contact with people from Poland. Even gossip and char- Jthe pc 
acteristic sayings circulating in Poland are collected as ele- by Gr 


















ments of public opinion. The author gives proof of profound the gz 
knowledge of the Polish psychological climate as well as of Pol- §king ' 
ish history and social conditions. He is well acquainted with munic 
many personalities involved in these events. He has studied at @the rz 






Cracow and Warsaw universities. As a senior analyst for the Roma 
BBC, he has had extensive training in the observation of events Jiesig: 
behind the Iron Curtain. His curiosity, smiling objectivity, which 






































and interest in the subject described reveal a professional jour- Mors « 
nalist of high standards. These qualities are supported by a years 
style which is concise, clear, and pleasing. f 
The book does have some minor aspects which may dis- as the 
please sensitive readers. One of these is the unnecessary treat-gihe te 
ment, in the first part, of the controversial discussion on the of the 

Eastern and Western territories of Poland. Some readers may §g. 
be jarred by the placing of photos of Cardinal Wyszynski among §roup 
the Communist leaders of Poland. Some of the pictures, espe- @the o: 
cially the one of a “million pilgrims,” could have been more to che 
new i 


happily selected. 

The physical make-up of the book is attractive. It is sup- §Germ 
plied with glossary and abbreviations, a chronology of events, him s¢ 
and an index. It can be read with benefit by any serious student §5reth 
of the problems of East-Central Europe. It is also interesting fiis d 











































material for these groups of the large public which are sensible §This 
to what is going on in the wide world. loyal 
tral 1 

Waclaw Soroka garde 

Indiana University ba: 4 

ly int 
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Peter Brock. The Political and Social Doctrines of the Unity of itive t 
Czech Brethren in the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centu- §vork 
ries. (Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, XI.) ‘S-Graven@jbratr 
hage: Mouton and Co., 1957. 302 pp. in the 
Broc! 
Although this work was originally written as a doctoral for rx 
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dissertation at the University of Oxford, it represents a piece 
of mature scholarship not usually associated with that kind of 
writing. At present there is no other comparable work like it 
even in Czech. 

The Unity of Brethren, whose founding five centuries ago 
was celebrated in 1957, owns for its spiritual father that most 
remarkable figure of Czech religious history, Peter Cheléicky, 
although its actual organizer was Gregory (RehoF), nephew of 
the Utraquist archbishop John of Rokycany. Chelticky rejects 
the state as contrary to Christian principles, since it of neces- 
sity employs force; he repudiates the three-fold division of so- 
ciety into the classes of nobles, clergy, and the common peo- 
fle; insists on the separation of church and state as being of 
the nature of the case, and consequently would not allow any 
participation of a Christian in the functions of the latter; he con- 
demns the use of oaths, the taking up of arms, and many occu- 
pations as being either harmful or unnecessary to society. 

Several small groups of adherents, composed of earnest 
seekers after pure religion, were gathered in various places, 
including Cheléice; but the most important among them, from 
the point of view of the later development, was that gathered 
by Gregory. Late in 1457 or early in 1458 he removed, with 
the group of his pious followers, to Kunwald on the estates of 
King George of Podébrady. At first they remained in com- 





munion with the Utraquist Church, but ten years later they took 
the radical step of separating both from the Utraquists and the 
Roman Catholics. They chose their own priesthood and then 
designated one of their numbers bishop. This radical step, 
which no previous group had dared to take, made them precur- 
sors of the German Reformation, which occurred some fifty 
years later. 

And although Brother Gregory continued to be recognized 
as the leader of the newly organized Unity and kept it faithful to 
the teachings of Peter Cheléicky, he was not its bishop or one 
othe priests. These latter were men of piety but not of learn- 
ing. When some university-trained younger men joined the 
group, the most important of whom were Krasonicky and Luké8, 
the original ascetic and world-denying tenets of the Unity began 
to change in the direction of less rigid attitudes. In the end, the 
new influences prevailed, especially with the beginnings of the 
German Reformation. Luther, to his great surprise, found 
himself in essential agreement with many of the tenets of the 
Brethren, and they in turn were strengthened in their views by 
tis doctrines, even though differences between them remained. 
This led to a schism within the Unity: a minority, fanatically 
loyal to Cheltick¥ and Gregory, separated from the more lib- 
tral majority, led by Luka of Prague, which no longer re- 
garded the writings of the former leaders as binding. 

As the title of Dr. Brock’s work indicates, he is particular- 
ly interested in the political and social doctrines of the Unity; 
inthese respects he presents the most detailed and authorita- 
tive treatments of the subject, not equalled even by the Czech 
work dealing with the history of the Unity (Déjiny Jednoty 
bratrské), written by Rudolf Rizan, professor of church history 
inthe Protestant Faculty of Prague (1957). As such, Dr. 
Brock’s work will have an honored place among similar works 
for many years to come. 
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There is just one more thing I wish to mention: no one histor 
reading the author’s account of the development of the Unity, their 1 
particularly in its earlier phases, can miss the astonishing nation 
similarity between this movement and the later Anabaptists Slavic 
groups. It seems evident that there must be some connection of his 
between the two movements, even though hitherto it has not 
been completely exposed and documented. To be sure, both Dr. 
Brock and Dr. Ktgan make references to the known contacts be- 
tween the two groups in Moravia, but do not pursue the subject 
further. It seems to me that this offers a fruitful theme for 
further research. 

Matthew Spinka Adan 


Claremont, California 


Francis J. Preveden. A History of the Croatian People. Vol. I.} Bald 
New York: Philosophical Library [c. 1955]. 134 pp. + 64 
plates. 1 





The first volume of F. R. Preveden’s History of the Croa- 
tian People deals with prehistory and early period (until 1397) : 
of Croatia's evolution into a distinct Slavic entity. The author 
traces cultural and political achievements and struggles of Dom; 
southern Slavic tribes who occupied former Roman provinces of | 
Dalmatia, Ilyricum, and certain parts of Pannonia, and became 
known as Croats, Hrvati, intheir proper language. For twenty- 
five chapters the work gives a comprehensive picture of Croa- 
tian early history with interesting references to anthropology, 
archeology, ethnography, and philology. Gart! 

Slavic linguists and historians will, however, find it neces- ’ 
sary to question a number of conclusions and assertions of Pre- 
veden’s book, concerning the origin of Croats, the Slavic mi- Gran 
grations to South and West of Europe, and some linguistic 
problems regarding the Croatian language. The author appar- 
ently did not confront his findings with such works as Dvornik’s 
The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (1949), Les slaves, 
Bysance et Rome au IXe siécle (1926),, and Halecki's Border- 
lands of Western Civilization (1952). The Slavists, as we know, 
have concluded that the Croats were originally of non-Slavic 
stock, that they imposed their rule on Slavic tribes which sub- 
sequently absorbed them and adopted only their language. These 
problems, which startled many Slavists from H. Howorth, 
Gregoire, Gumplovicz, and Pogodin in the last century to Zupa- 
nit, Hauptman, Sobolevskij, Meillet, etc., are treated superfi- 
cially in Preveden’s study. Preveden repeats some inaccura- 
cies of the nineteenth-century Slavists (Safarik) and comes up 
with new assertions, such as Rastislav’s execution by Germans, 
Methodius’ trip to Byzantium and his visit to the king of Croatia, 
the voluntary exit of Gorazd and the disciples of Methodius from 
Great Moravia, etc., for which no supporting source is men- 
tioned in his book. On the question of pacta conventa—the con- 
troversy as to whether Croatia was a conquered territory by 
Hungarian kings or whether there was a voluntary adherence of 
the Croats to the kingdom of Arpads as equal partners—the au- 
thor does not pass clear judgment. 

Despite these shortcomings, the work traces the ancient 
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al 
history of the Croats with lucidity and embraces all aspects of 
Dots national life. The work is not free from subjectivity and 
nationalism, but this is a common feature of histories of all 
Slavic peoples. The book pays author's homage to the country 
, [of his origin and reflects his broad knowledge and scholarship. 
Dr J. M. Kirschbaum 
A, Université de Montréal 
ct 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 


On September 2, the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, became law as Public Law 85-864. It includes substan- 
tial provisions for the improvement of foreign language educa- 
tion from the elementary school through graduate school, and 
much of it is directly applicable to the development of Russian 
and other Slavic and East European language programs in the 
high schools and colleges. The bill provides for a four-year 
1. [program of Federal aid (mostly administered by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education), which includes loans to students in institu- 
tions of higher education, financial assistance for strengthen- 
ing science, mathematics, and modern foreign language 
instruction (with particular mention of Russian), national de- 
fense fellowships, improvement of guidance, counseling, and 
testing in order to identify and encourage able students, de- 
velopment of language education, research and experimenta- 
tion in more effective utilization of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related media for educational purposes, area 
vocational area programs, and science information services. 
The U.S. Office of Education is at present setting up machin- 
ery for the implementation of this Act. 

Below are listed the principal activities relating to mod- 
ern foreign languages which could be financed under Public 
Law 85-864: 


UNDER TITLE I]. Loans to students in institutions of 
higher education. Institutions of higher education can apply 
for loan funds. High schools can help the right students (Sec. 
204) to apply for loans in order to go to college. Preference 
is to be given to students of superior academic background 
who expect to teach and to students with superior capacity of 
preparation in a modern foreign language. (Note that up to 
half of such loans will later be cancelled if the student be- 
comes a public school teacher.) 


UNDER TITLE III. (1) Equipment, remodeling, and 
teaching materials for public schools (Sec. 301). Each State 
superintendent of schools will make a 4-year plan (Sec. 303) 
in accord with the long-range goals of his State. (Language 
teachers, in order to have their ideas included in the plan, 
should make recommendations to the State education depart- 
ment through a proper channel, such as the local superintend- 
ent of schools.) Non-profit private schools may obtain low- 
interest loans for the same purposes. (Sec. 305). (2) Grants 
to State departments of education for expansion or improve- 
ment of supervisory or related services in public schools. 
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These services will probably be broadly defined and possibly Year 
may include workshops and conferences (e.g., of FL teachers Head, 
and also between FL teachers and curriculum experts or other [JAdult 
specialized groups), demonstrations, pilot projects, prepara- [creat 

















tion of teaching materials and courses of study. high : 
UNDER TITLEIV. Fellowships for graduate study. - ra 
UNDER TITLE V. Guidance, counseling, and testing. appli 

This title provides opportunities to improve means, including nok. 
testing, for identifying and encouraging able students in the vic D 
language field as in all others. devel 
was ¢ 


UNDER TITLE VI. (1) Language and area centers. Insti- 





tutions of higher education may recommend language-and-area 7 - 
teaching programs to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. - 
Such a center may be subsidized to the extent of 50 percent of =e . 
the cost of its establishment and operation. Individuals attend- books 
ing may receive stipends and allowances for travel and depend- _— 
ents if they expect to teach in an institution of higher education. id 8 
Members of the staff of such centers may receive grants for mt “- 
travel to foreign areas. Foreign scholars may receive travel ns 

to such centers to teach or assist inthe teaching. (2) Re- Ag 
search and studies. Research projects are authorized within i 


a broad scope defined in Sec. 602. (3) Language institutes. offici 
Institutions of higher education can apply for subsidies to op- . 


erate language institutes. Language teachers and prospective — 


language teachers, language supervisors, and persons train- ame 
ing language teachers can apply for admission to such insti- Profe 
tutes. Those attending from public school systems are eligi- oe 


ble for stipends and allowances for dependents. 
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UNDER TITLE VII. Research and experimentation. Any Educ 
qualified person or agency may apply for a contract or grant- ee 














in-aid for research or experimentation falling within the cate- motor 

' feren 
gories defined in Sec. 701. a 

teach 

UNDER TITLE X. _ Statistical services of State education- Jence: 

al agencies. The collection of more accurate and more com- leadi 

plete information concerning course offerings and enrollments, flishe 

language teachers, and other basic data on foreign languages ment 

can become a regular service of each State department of edu- fAme: 
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Professional Meetings 


Russian Language Teachers Conference, sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of AATSEEL, Sept. 27, 1958, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. (sub- 
mitted by Anna Pirscenok). The morning session was de- 
voted to Russian Language Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
Colleges, and Adult Education Programs. The following talks 
were presented: Alfred Senn, University of Pennsylvania, “Ob- 
jectives of First Year Russian”; Anna Kuehne, Department 
Head, Foreign Languages, Olney High School, Philadelphia, 
“Russian in the High School”; J. William Frey, Chairman, 
Department of German, and Professor of Russian, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, “Methods of Teaching First 
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Year Russian”; and Mrs. Eleanor Sandstrom, Department 
Head, Foreign Languages, Lincoln High School, “Russian in 
Adult Programs.” The reports and discussion included the 
great expansion of teaching Russian in neighboring colleges, 
high schools, and evening courses. Philadelphia has initiated 
an after-school in-service course in the Russian language for 
35 foreign language teachers of the city; there were over 200 
applicants for the course, which is being taught by Dr. Pirsce- 
nok. Dr. Pirscenok has been named representative of the Sla- 
vic Department, University of Pennsylvania, for assisting in 
developing Russian in the high school. The afternoon session 
was devoted to textbooks and audio-visual materials. Antho- 
ny Salys, University of Pennsylvania, gave a critical apprais- 
al of “Textbooks for Classroom Use,” including discussion 

of the kind of modifications needed before any of the existing 
books may be used for high school instruction. William 
Langebartel, Temple University, spoke on “Russian in the 
Language Laboratory.” An exhibit of books and audio-visual 
aids was placed on display. In summary, those present felt 
that the meeting had been extremely fruitful and that perhaps 
the most important benefit came from the meeting together 

and sharing of opinions, knowledge, and experience by a 

group of 51 college teachers, high school teachers, hi gheS chool 
officials, and graduate students. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of AATSEEL. The following officers 
were elected: president, Professor Salys; vice president, 
Professor Pirscenok; secretary-treasurer, Professor Lange- 
bartel. 


The Conference on Russian Studies in American Secondary 
Education was held at the Woodner Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
October 17-19. The approximately 45 participants of the con- 
ference, from all over the country, included not only college 
teachers specializing in Russian history and other social sci- 
ences, and college teachers of the Russian language, but also 
leading secondary school educators, representatives of pub- 
lishers, and representatives of learned societies and govern- 
ment agencies. The conference was jointly sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, and the Review of Russian 
Studies of the Joint Committee of Slavic Studies. 

Papers read and discussed included those of Beth Arveson, 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin: “What Is 
Taught Today on Russia in American Secondary Schools”; Jack 
Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers, “Educating 
Teachers for Russian Studies in American Secondary Schools”; 
Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington University, “The 
Place of Russian in American Secondary Education”; and 
George Barr Carson, Jr., “What Knowledge of Russia and the 
Soviet Orbit Should Be Made Available in American Secondary 
Schools.” The program also included a talk by James B. 
Conant, former President, Harvard University and former 
U.S. Ambassador to Germany, reporting on the findings of his 
tecent study of American secondary schools. 

There was unanimous agreement that all American sec- 
dary school students should in social studies courses be 
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provided with information about non-Western areas of the 
world, and especially about the Soviet Union. There was also 
agreement that American secondary schools should introduce 
the teaching of the Russian language wherever there is commu- 
nity support and qualified teachers are available. It is planned 
that the report of the Conference be published in a later issue 
of the Journal. 


The Conference on Non-Western Areas in Indiana Under- 
graduate Education, held at Indiana University, September 18- 
20, 1958, gave an opportunity in one state for all institutions 
of higher education to investigate the question of what is being 
done and what ought to be done inthis field. The over 100 par- 
ticipants of the conference included representatives of thirty- 
two Indiana colleges and universities, members of the Sub- 
committee on Review of the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, 
other educators, representatives of educational organizations 
and foundations, and publishers. 

The conference showed clearly that small colleges as well 
as large universities are interested in and concerned about the 
problems of need for Americans to understand non-Western 
areas. Two of the eight papers presented and discussed at the 
conference were on language, reflecting the language conscious- 
ness necessary for understanding in area study, and pointing 
up how area study programs can contribute to the language 
teacher's opportunities and challenges. 








Report of Committee for Promoting 
the Study of Russian in American Secondary Schools 


The establishment of the National Information Center on 
the Status of Russian in the U.S. Schools |see below, p. 385— 
Ed.], has made it possible to free the AATSEEL Committee 
for Promoting the Study of Russian in Secondary Schools from 
fact-gathering chores, so that it can concentrate on its origi- 
nal task of developing and promoting the study of Russian in 
the secondary schools. The Committee continues its active 
work in stimulating interest in Russian programs on the sec- 
ondary school level, co-operating with school administrators, 
PTA organizations, and teachers in the setting up of courses 
in Russian in secondary schools. Since the Committee has no 
funds, all the work is carried out with the help of interested 
and enthusiastic volunteers— parents, teachers, and students. 
The Chairman would like to express her great indebtedness to 
Miss Nellie Apanasewicz, a student at George Washington Uni- 
versity, for her enthusiastic and generous help; and to Mrs. 
A. Wohlstetter, an enlightened parent who has done a great 
deal in stimulating interest in Russian among educational and 
public school circles in Los Angeles. 

The Committee provided material for Educator's Dispatch, 
Arthur Croft Publications, New London, Conn., which devoted 
its whole June 20, 1958, issue to the study of Russian in the 
secondary school, and to Language Arts News, published by 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, Mass., which devoted its fall, 
1958, issue (Vol. III, No. 1) to this subject. 

The Chairman continues to work in close co-operation with 
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Dr. Marjorie Johnston of the U.S. Office of Education. Close 
contact has been maintained with Mrs. Marjorie Bowen, For- 
eign Language Supervisor of the District of Columbia High 
Schools, in interviewing prospective teachers of Russian and 
in the selection of teaching materials. The Chairman also pre- 








pared a report on the teaching of Russian in American Second- 
ary Schools for the Conference on Russian Studies in the Amer- 
ican Secondary Schools, held in Washington, D.C., Oct. 17-19 
lsee above, pp. 381-382— Ed.]. 

Mrs. Kyra T. Bostroem, secretary of the Committee, was 
scheduled to present a progress report on the Committee's 
work at the AATSEEL’s New York Chapter meeting on October 
5. The work of the Committee will be discussed in detail at 
the annual AATSEEL meeting in New York, Dec. 27-29. 

Two developments in Russian for the high school seem es- 
pecially noteworthy at the present moment. One of these is the 
growing movement among the Catholic schools to add Russian 
to their curricula. Seven Catholic schools in the Washington, 
D.C., area alone have started teaching Russian this fall: Dis- 
trict of Columbia— Sacred Heart, John Carroll, and Regina 
High Schools; Maryland— St. John Baptist de LaSalle; St. Cath- 
erine Laboure, St. Michael's, and Holy Redeemer. 

The second of these developments is Russian on TV, which 
started last spring in Schenectady, New York, with the pro- 
ram, “Introduction to Scientific Russian,” and included many 
igh school students in the course. A course in scientific Rus- 
sian, under the sponsorship of the American Chemical Associa- 
ion, was given over TV last summer in Columbus, Ohio. 

Last summer a 15-week course in Russian was given on 
TV by Anna Pirscenok, University of Pennsylvania, over Sta- 
tion WHYY-UHF, Channel 35, once a week at 8:30 p.m. 
eorge Harjan, University of Oklahoma, gave a six-week TV 
tourse of daily half-hour lessons over the state’s educational 

V channel, KETA, last summer. Both Professor Harjan's 
pnd Professor Pirscenok’s courses are continuing this fall. 
Professor Harjan’s course is being given three times a week in 
he morning for grade school beginners; five nights a week a 
more advanced course is offered on the college level. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., 69 public schools are benefitting from 
the teaching of Russian on TV, in two half-hour programs, be- 
ginning at 2:15 and 3:15 p.m. The course is taught by Profes- 
tor Joseph E. Harsky, University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Rafael 
Stak, Lecturer in Russian at the University of Pittsburg is 
reaching an adult evening course. 

Other TV courses now being given include the following: 

The Boston educational TV station is televising Horace G. 

lunt’s course, “Elementary Russian for Science Students,” 

hich is given through the Harvgrd University Extension Pro- 
jtam. The University of Washington Extension Program of- 

ers a credit course in Russian over TV in Seattle, Washington. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, is giving a credit col- 
lege course in Russian by TV, three half-hours per week. 

High school students are also allowed to take the course in their 
wn high schools; 67 are enrolled from Lakewood and Cleve- 
and Heights. Thais S. Lindstrom, Western Reserve Univer- 
tity, is teaching the course. In New York City, the Metropoli- 
lan Education Television Association, in co-operation with St. 
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John’s University of Long Island, is giving a TV course on TV 


Channel 11 for one hour twice each week; the instructor is Mrs. 


K. Alekseeva. In February 1959, CBS-WTOP, Washington, 
D.C., is planning to start a non-credit course in Russian in 
co-operation with George Washington University. 

Though with the establishment of Prof. Parker's National 
Information Center, it is not the function of this committee to 
gather facts regarding the status of Russian in the secondary 
school, perhaps the following incomplete information will be 
of interest before Prof. Parker’s first report: Not counting 
schools serviced by television broadcasts, at least 100 sec- 
ondary schools in the U.S. are offering Russian this school 
year. Schools offering Russian have been reported from 29 
states and the District of Columbia; the states include: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Helen B. Yakobson, Chairman 


New Texts, Materials for High School Russian 


In an effort to make up the deficiencies in materials and 
texts for high school Russian, various individuals and depart- 
ments have prepared and are preparing new materials. The 
following have been reported: 

A. Available. (1) Professor Emma Birkmaier, Russian 
Language and Civilization, a Four-Year Course, Modern Lan- 
guage Bulletin No. 1 (1958). Available from author, Modern 
Language Department, University High School, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. From her can also be obtained 
a duplicated first-year course in high school Russian, pre- 
pared by Charles Bell. (2) N. P. Avtonomoff and V. I. 
Storojev, Naéal'nyj kurs russkogo jazyka: Primary Course in 
Russian (1958). Special issue of V pomoS%' prepotavatelju 
russkogo jazyka v Amerike: A Guide to Teachers of the Rus- 
sian Language in America. Available from Mr. Avtonomoff, 
310 29th Avenue, San Francisco 21, California, $1.25. 

(3) The Sounds of Russian, a severminch vinylite 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
recording, articulated by Ludmila Alexeev, with text by Thom- 
as F. Magner (1958). Available from MEC Recordings Corp., 
806 E. 7th St., St. Paul, 6, Minn. for $1.00 postpaid. (4) Jo- 
seph E. Harsky, High School Russian. WQED Channel 13, 
Pittsburgh Television Teaching Demonstration. 

B. Forthcoming. (1) Helen B. Yakobson, Beginner's 
Book in Russian as a Second Language, Series I. Announced 
by Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., for publication on Dec. 1, 1958, at $2.00. The first of 
a projected series. (2) Mischa H. Fayer has been reported to 
be working on a Russian grammar for high school students to 
be published in the near future by the Pitman Company. 
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National Information Center 


The National Information Center on the Status of Russian 
in Secondary Schools has been established at Brooklyn College, 
under the direction of Fan Parker. The objective of the Cen- 
ter is on a continuing basis to collect and make available ac- 
curate statistical information on the status of Russian in the 
secondary school. Everyone is urged to send Dr. Parker in- 
formation regarding current and proposed Russian language 
courses in the curriculums of public, private, or parochial 
schools. If you do not have detailed information, write and 

tell her whom she should contact. Address: Dr. Fan Parker, 
National Information Center on the Status of Russian in Second- 
ary Schools, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

Dr. Parker will make periodical reports, which will be 
published in this Journal, and which will be available to school 
administrators and education officials. Her first survey could 
not be completed in time for this issue of the Journal, but it is 
expected that a complete picture of the status of Russian in the 
secondary school in fall 1958 can be published in the next issue 
of the Journal. 


Employment Service 


As the teaching of the Russian language rapidly develops 

in the American secondary school, it is important that admin- 
istrators seeking teachers and qualified teachers seeking posi- 
tions may contact each other. All administrators, teachers, 
and prospective teachers are reminded of the employment ser- 
vice operated by the Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the 
AATSEEL—this includes not only college, but also high school 
positions, for the teaching of Russian and other Slavic languages. 
The service is free to administrators; members of the 
AATSEEL receive this service as part of their membership. 
Administrators should describe their needs, and teachers and 
prospective teachers interested should send a curriculum vitae 
and information on their qualifications and position desired to: 
Dr. Edmund Ordon, Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
AATSEEL, Slavic and Eastern Languages, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 





Dostoevskij Number 


A special Dostoevskij number of Modern Fiction Studies, 
Volume IV, Number 3 (Autumn 1958), includes articles by 
Louise Dauner, Simon O. Lesser, Nathan Rosen, Victor E. 
Amend, Carl Niemeyer, and George Gibian, and also a se- 
lected checklist of criticisms and translations of Dostoevskij 
in English, by Maurice Beebe and Christopher Newton. 
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